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The tale is idle,—past--’tis of the things 

That lie i’ the heart, as in a monument ; 
Faded—but holy, not to be disturb’d. 

Yet ’twere not much to say that she was fair, 

No, nor that when she smiled her smile was sweet, 
For so said all ; nor that her slender form 

Was touch'd with grace by Nature. Yonder wave, 
Sinking in lines of silver,—this green stem 
Bowing its purple clusters o’er our heads ; 

That willow, swaying in the sunset wind, 

Were but its lifeless images. 


Lud. I saw her portrait once. 
It had escaped your bosom. 


Adr. Dared you gaze? 
No eye but mine should have beheld that face ; 
No eye but mine should on that face have wept ; 
No eye but mine should that dead face have loved ; 
For by all else its beauty were profaned. 
It was my secret pleasure, pain, hope, fear, 
My life’s deep mystery. 


Lud. Tt was beautiful, 
And I half wonder'd, stranger as ] was, 
To find my heart so waken’d by that smile. 


Adr. It could not show Rosolia. See those streaks 
Painting the western clouds ; the living flush 
That dyes their white with crimson of the rose ; 
And there, the zone of burnish’d hyacinth, 
That streains across the crimson like a wave ; 
There is the summer beauty of her cheek, 
With the rich tress that veil'd it. 


’T was in your sleep: 


When I sat 
Beneath her eye, I felt it on my heart 
Like a bright spell. ’Tis not the blaze of gems, 
Nor vesper starlight, nor aught beautiful 
In this descending sun, or in this world, 
That can bring back its splendour ; "twas a beam 
Beyond all picturings of earth ; a look 
As we have heard ot angels, where no lips 
Are wanted to give utterance to the thought ; 
Its glance was radiant thought. Yet when her voice 
Breathed some old melody, or closed the day 
With her due hymn to the Virgin, I have turn’d 
Even from the glory of her eye, to weep 
Tears, painful from delight. I weep no more: 
My world is done—there shines—Rosolia’s grave, 


THE SECRET. 


In a young lady’s heart once a secret was lurking ; 
It toss’d and it tumbled, it long’d to get out ; 

The lips half betray’d it by smiling and smirking, 
And the tongue was impatient to blab it, no doubt. 


But Honour look’d gruff on the subject, and gave it 
In charge to the teeth, so enchantingly white— 
Should the captive attempt an elopement, to save it 

By giving the lips an admonishing bite. 


’T was said, and ‘twas settled, and Honour departed ; 
Tongue quiver'd and trembled, but dared not rebel, 
When right to its tip, Secret suddenly started, 
And, half in a whisper, escaped from its cell. 


Quoth the teeth, in a pet, we'll be even for this; 
And they bit very smartly above and beneath ; 

But the lips at that instant were bribed with a kiss 
And they popp’d out the Secret, in spite of the teeth 
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i Up, lordlings, up! arise, and mark 
am, Lusoviee. The merry lay of the blithesome lark : 
Adr. ‘k me no move of her.— With dew-sprent wing to the heavens up flying, 


While, on leafy spray, to her song replying, 
The sweet-voiced throstle full loudly singeth, 
His hymn to the morning—to her that bringeth 
Soft dews, and fair flowers, and sweet sun-light, 
Chasing away sprite-haunted night ; 

Shall that wild song 

Thrill so sweetly along, 
Nor rise ye and join our jocund throng t 


Up, ladyes, up! O, be not outdone 


By every sweet flower that opes to the sun 
Her witching eye, and looks blithely through 
Her glittering veil of the matin dew, 
And biddeth the jocund sun good morrow ; 
Rise, fairer flowers—O, well might they borrow 
Beauty from ye. They have oped their eyes 
Long since—fair damsels, arise, arise! 

Come forth from your bowers, 

Ye breathing flowers, 
Add new brightness and joy to the sunny hours 


+ 


A WEEK IN THE WOODLANDS. 


BY FRANK FORESTER. 


DAY THE FIFTH. 


Our last day’s shooting in the vale of Sugar-loaf was over; and, some- 
thing contrary to Harry’s first intention, we had decided, instead of strik- 
ing we-tward into Sullivan or Ulster, to drive five miles upon our home- 
| ward route, and beat the Long-pond mountain—not now for such small 
| game as woodcock, quail, or partridge; but for a herd of deer, which, 
although now but rarely found along the western hills, was said to have 
| been seen already several times to the number of six or seven head, in a 
smell cove, or hollow basin, close to the summit of the Bellevale ridge. 
| As it was not of course our plan to return again to Tom Draw’s, every 
| thing was now carefully and neatly packed away—the game, of which we 
|had indeed a goodly stock, was canes from Tom’s ice-house, where 
| suspended from the rafters, they had been kept as sound and fresh as 
| though they had been all killed only on the preceding day. A’ long cee 
| box, fitting beneath the gun-case under the front seat, was now patueed, 
|and proved to be another of Harry’s notable inventions; for it was lined 
| throughout, lid, bottom, sides and ali, with zinc, and in the centre had a 
well or small compartment of the same material, with a raised grating in 
the bottom. This well was forthwith lined with a square yard, or rather 
| more, of flannel, into which was heaped a quantity of ice pounded as fine 
| as possible, sufficient to cram it absolutely to the top—the rest of the bor 

was then filled with birds, displayed in regular rows, with heads and tails 
alternating, and a thin coat of clear dry wheaten straw between each 
| layer, until but a few inches’ depth remained between the noble pile and 
| the lid of this extempore refrigerator—this space being filled in with flan- 
| nel packed close and folded tightly, the box was locked and thrust into the 
laccurately fitting boot by dint of the exertion of Timothy's whole 
| strength. 
| “There, Frank,” cried Harry, who had superintended the storage of 
| the whole with nice scrutiny, “those chaps will keep there as sound as 
| roaches, till we get to young Tom’s at Ramapo; you cannot think what 
| work I had, trying in vain to save them, before I hit upon this method: I 
| used hops, which I have known in England to keep birds in an extraordi- 
nary manner—for, what you'll scarce belieye, I once ate a Ptarmigan, the 
day year after it was killed, which had been packed with hops, in perfect 
| preservation, at Farmley, Mr. Fawkes’ place in Yorkshire !—and I tried 
| prepared charcoal, and got my woodcock, down to New York, looking 
| like chimney-sweeps, and smelling p 

‘“* What difference does it make to you now, Archer, I'd be pleased to 

| know 1?” interposed Tom, ‘what under heaven they smells like ; a man 

that eats cock like you does, needn't stick now, I reckon, for a leetle mite 

of game flavour !” 














“Shut up, you old villain,” answered Harry, laughing, “ bring the milk 
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punch, and get your great coat on, if you mean to go with us; for it’s | 


quite keen this morning, I can tell you; and we must be stirring too, for i} 
the sun will be up befure we get to Teachman’s. Now, Jem, get out the | 
hounds. How do you take them, Tom?” 

“Why, that Injun, Jem, he'll take them in my lumber waggon ; and I || 
say, Jem, see that you don’t over-drive old roan—away with you, and | 
rouse up Garry, he means to go, I guess!” 

After a mighty round of punch, in which, as we were now departing, 
one half at least of the village joined, we all got under way ; ‘Tom, but- 
toned up to the throat in a huge white lion skin wrap-rascal, looking for 
all the world like a polar bear erect on its hind legs ; and all of us-muttled |) 
up pretty snugly, a proceeding which was rendered necessary by a brisk |) 
bracing northwest breeze. The sky, though it was scarcely the first twi- || 
light of an autumnal dawn, was beautifully clear, and as transparent, |) 
(though still somewhat dusky) as a wide sheet of chrystal; a few pale | 
stars were twinkling here and there, but fh the east a broad gray streak |, 
changing on the horizon’s edge to a faint straw colour, announced the sun’s \ 
approach. ‘The whole face of the country, hill, vale, and woodland, was || 
overspread by an universal coat of silvery hoar-frost; thin wreaths of 
snowy mistrising above the tops of the sere woodlands, throughout the 
whole length of the lovely vale, indicated as clearly as though it were 
traced on a map, the direction of the stream that watered it; and as we 
paused upon the brow of the first hillock, and looked back toward the vil- 
lage, with its white steeples and neat cottage dwellings buried in the still 
repose of that early hour, with only one or two faint columns of blue smoke 
worming their way up lazily into the cloudless atmosphere, a feeling ot | 
regret—such as has often crossed my mind before, when leaving any place 
wherein I have spent a few days happily, and which I never may see 
more—rendcred me somewhat indisposed to talk. Something or ovher— 
it might with Harry, perhaps, have been a similar train of thought—caused 
both my comrades to be more taciturn by far than was their wont; and 
we had rattled over five miles of our route, had scaled the first ridge of 
the hills, and dived into the wide ravine—midway the depth of which the 
pretty village of Bellevale lies on the brink of the dammed rivulet, which, 
a few yards below the neat stone bridge, takes a precipitous leap of [fifty 
feet, over a rustic weir, and rushes onward, bounding from ledge to ledge 
of rifted rocks, chafing and fretting as if it were doing a match against 
time, and were in danger of losing its race—had passed the heavy lumber 
wagon, with Jem and Garry perched on a board which had been laid across 
it, and the four couple of staunch hounds nestling in the straw which ‘Tom 
had provided in abundance for their comfort—before the silence had been 
broken by any sounds except the rattle of the wheels, the occasional inter- 
jectional whistle of Harry to his horses, or the flip of the well handled 
whip. 

Just, however, as we were shooting ahead of the lumber wain, an ex- 
clamation from Tom Draw, which should have been a sentence, had it not 
been very abruptly terminated in a long rattling eructation, arrested Arch- 
er’s progress. Pulling short up where a jog across the road, constructed 
—after the damnable mode adopted in all the hilly portions of the interior 
—in order to prevent the heavy rains from channelling the descent, afford- 
ed him a chance of stopping on the hill, so as to slack his traces—‘t How 
now,” he exclaimed, ‘** What the deuce ails you now, you old Rhino- 
ceros !” 

““Oh, Archer, I feels bad —worst sort, by Judas! It’s that milk punch, 
I reckon; it keeps a raising—raising, all the time, like eo 

“And you want to lay it, I suppose. like a ghost, in a sea of whiskey. 
Well, I’ve no especial objection! Here, Tim, hand the case bottle, and | 
the dramcup! No! no! confound you, pass it this way first, for if Tom 
once get’s gold of it, we may say good bye to it altogether. There,” he 
continued, after we had both taken a moderate sip at the superb old Faren- 
tosh, ‘‘there, now, take your chance at it, and for heaven’s sake do jeave 
a drop for Jem and Garry. By George, now, you shall not drink it all !” 














“°T roifle is loaden wi a single ball, and ’t single goon wi yan of them 
green cartridges !” 

“Much good ball and buck shot will do us against partric 
less, if one trees, I'll try if I cant cut his head off for him,’ 
laughing. 

** Nay! nay! it be-ant book-shot, it’s no but noomber three—tak’ haud 
on’t, Measter Draa, tak’ haud on’t. It’s no hoort thee, mon, and ’t boath 
stand foire cannily !” 

Scaree had Fat Tom obeyed his imperative solicitations, and scarce had 
Tim taken hold of the ribbands which Harry had relinquished the moment 
he got the rifle into his hands, before a most extraordinary hubbub arose 
in the little skirt of coppice to our left ; the spaniels quested for a second’s 
space at the utmost, when a tremendous crash of the branches arose, and 
both the setters gave tongue furiously with a quick savage yell. The 
road at this point of the wood made a short and very sudden angle, so as 
to enclose a small point of very dense thicket between its two branches ; 
on one of these was our wagon, and down the other the lumber wain was 
rumbling, at the moment when this strange and most unexpected outcry 
startled us all. 

‘* What i’ t’ fient’s neam is yon!” cried Timothy. 

“« And what the devil's that !’’ responded I and Archer in a breath. 

But whatever it was that had aroused the dogs to such a most unusual 
pitch of fury, it went crashing through the brushwood for some five or six 
strokes at. a fearful rate toward the other wagon—before, however, it had 
reached the road, a most appalling shout from Jem, followed upon the in- 
stant by the blended voices of all the hounds opening at once, as on a 
| view, excited us yet farther! I was still tugging at my double gun, in 
the vain hupe of getting it out time enough foraction. ‘Tom had scram- 
bled out of the wagon on the first alarm, and stood eye, ear, and breast 
erect by the off side of the horses, which were very restless, pawing, and 
plunging violently, and almost defying Timothy’s best skill to hold them— 
while Harry, having cast off his box-coat, stood firm and upright on the 
foot board as a carved statue, with his rifle cocked and ready—when head- 
ed back upon us by the yell of Lyn and the loud clamour of his fresh foes, 
the first buck I had seen in America, and the largest I had seen anywhere, 
dashed at a single plunge into the road, clearing the green head of a fallen 
hemlock apparently without an effort, his splendid antlers laid back on his 
neck, and his white flag lashing his fair round haunch as the fleet bitches 
Bonnybelle and Blossom yelled with their shrill fierce trebles close behind 
him. Seeing that it was useless tu persist in my endeavour to extricate 
my gun, and satisfied that the matter was in good hands, I was content 
to look on an inactive but most eager witness. 

Tom, who from his position at the head of the off horse commanded 
the first view of the splendid creature, pitched his gun to his shoulder 
hastily and fired—the smoke drifted across my face, but through its vapory 
folds I could distinguish the dim figure of the noble hart still bounding 
unhurt onward—but before the first echo of the round ringing report of 
Tom’s shot-gun reached my ear, the sharp flat crash of Harry’srifie follow- 
ed it, and at the self-same instant the buck sprung six feet into the air, 
and pitched head foremost on the ground. It was but for a moment, how- 
ever, for with the speed of light he struggled to-his feet, and though sore 
wounded, was yet toiling onward when thetwo English foxhounds dashed 
at his throat and pulled him down again. 

“Run in, Tom, run in! quick,” shouted Harry, “he’s not clean killed 
|and may gore the dogs sadly !” 
| “T’ve got no knife,” responded Tom, but dauntlessly he dashed in, all 
'the same, to the rescue of the bitches—which I believe he loved almost 
jas well as his own children—and though, encumbered by his ponderous 
white top-eoat, not to say by his two hundred and fifty weight of solid 
| flesh, seized the fierce animal by the brow-antlers, and bore him to the 
ground, before Harry, who had leaped out of the wagon, with his first 
| words, could reach him. The next moment the keen short hunting knife, 


ge; neverthe- 
* said Archer, 

















as Tom poured down the third cup full, each being as big as an ordinary 

beer-glass. ‘‘There was above a pint anda half in it when you began, | 

and now there’s barely one cup full between the two of them. An’t you | 

ashamed of yourself now, you greedy old devil?” 

e “Tt does go right, I swon!”’ was the only reply that could be got out of | 
im. 

“‘That’s more a plaguy sight than the bullets will do, out of your old 
tower musket ; you’re so drunk now, I fancy, that you could'nt hold it 
straight enough to hit a deer at three rods, let alone thirty, which you are | 
so fond of chattering about.” | 

“Do tell, now,” replied Tom, “did you, or any other feller, ever see | 
me shoot the worser for a mite of liquor; and as for deer, that’s all no | 
sich thing; there arn’t no deer a this side of Duckseedar’s. It’s all a lie | 
of Teachman’s and that Deckering. 

*Holloa! hold up, Tom—recollect yesterday! I thought there had | 
been no cock down by the first bridge there, these six years—why you're 
getting quite stupid, and a croaker too, in your old age.” | 


““Mayhap I be,” he answered rather gruffly, ‘‘ Mayhap I be; but you || “J did,” exclaimed Tom, “I did by 


won't git no deer to-day—I’ll stand drinks for the company—and if we | 
does start one, I'll lay on my own musket agin your rifle.” 

“Well! we'll soon see, for here we are,” Harry replied, as after leav- | 
ing the high-road just at the summit of the Bellevale mountain, he rattled | 
down a very rutty bye-road at the rate of at least eight miles an hour, 
vastly to the discomfiture of our fat host, whose fleshy sides were jolted 
almost out of their skin by the concussion of the wheels against the many | 
stones and jogs which opposed their progress. ‘Here we are—or at |, 
least soon will be. It is but a short half mile through these woods to | 
Teachman’s cottage. is there a gun loaded, Tim! It’s ten to one we || 
shail have a partridge fluttering up and treeing here directly—I'll ‘et the | 
dog’s out—get away Flash! get away Dan! you little rascals! Jump | 
out, good dogs, Shot, Chase—hie up with you!” and out they went rat- | 
tling and scrambling through the brush-wood all four abreast ! I 

At the same moment Tim, leaning over into the body of the wagon, 


| without which Archer never takes the field, had severed at a single stroke 
| the weasand of the gallant brute—the black blood streamed out on the 
| smoking hoar-frost, the fyll eyes glazed, and after one sharp fluttering 
|struggle, the life departed from those graceful limbs, which had been 
{but a few short instants previous so full of glorious energy—of fiery 
| vigour. 

‘Well, that’s the strangest thing I ever heard of—let alone seeing ;” 
:exclaimed Archer, “fancy a buck like that lying in such a mere fringe of 
| coppice, and so near the road-side, too! and why the deuce he lay here 
| till we almost had passed hm!” 

‘‘T know how it’s been, any heaw,’’ said Jem, who had by this time 
}come up, and was looking on with much exultation flashing in his keen 
ismalleve. ‘ Bill Speer up on the hill there telled me jist now, that they 
| druv a big deer down from the back-bone clear down to this here hollow 
| just above, last night arter dark. Bill shot at him, and reckoned kind he 
jhot him, but I guess he’s been mistaked; leastwise he jumped strong 


‘enough just neaw !—but which on you was’t ’at killed him?” 
” 





| Why you most impudent of all old liars,” replied Harry—while at the 


| same time, with a most prodigious chuckle, Tim Matlock pointed to the 


white bark of a birch sapling, about the thickness of a man’s thigh, stand- 
ing at somewhat less than fifteen paces’ distance, wherein the large shot 


‘| contained by the wire cartridge—the best sporting invention by the way, 


that has been made since percussion—had bedded themselves in a black 
circle, cut an inch at least into the solid wood, and about two inches in 
diameter !” 

‘*T ken gay and fairly,” exclaimed Tim, “ ’t ay rammed an Eley’s pa- 
tent cartridge into t’ single goon this morning; and yonder is’t i’ t’ birk 
tree, an I ken a load o’ shot frae an unce bullet !” 

The laugh was general now against fat Tom, especially as the wide 
wound mide by the heavy ball of Harry’s rifle was plainly visible, about 
a hand’s breadth behind the part on the side towards which he had aimed ; 
while the lead had passed directly through, in an oblique direction forward, 


sagged out a brace of guns from theirleathern cases—Harry’s short ounce | breaking the left shoulder blade, and lodging just beneath the skin, whenco 
bal 


rifle, and the long single barrelled duck gun. 


'a touch of the knife dislodged it. 
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“What now—what now, boys?” cricd the old sinner, no whit discon- | would appear to be rushing directly down to us, and the next instant they 
certed by the general mirth against him—"TI said I killed him, and 1 s.y | would turn as though they were going up the hill again. Meantime our 
so yet. Which ou ye all—whien on ye all daared to go in on him with- | beaters were not idie—their stirring shouts serving alike to animate the 
out a knife nor nothen. I killed him, I say, anyhow, and so let’s drink!” || hounds and to force the deer to water, made rock and wood reply in cheery 
“Well, I believe we must wet him,” Harry answered, * so get out || echoes—but to my wonder I caught not for a long time one note of Har- 
another flask of whiskey, Tim; and you Jem and Garry lend me a hand | ry’s gladsome voice. At length, as I strained my eyes against the broad 
to lift this fine chap into the wagon. By Jove, but this will make the hill side gilt gy the rays of the declining sun, I caught a glimpse of his 
Teachmans open their eyes—and now look sharp. You sent the Teach- || fori running at a tremendous pace, bounding over stock and stone, and 
mans word that we were coming, Tom?” ] p'unging through dense thickets, on a portion of the declivity where the 
“Sartin! and they’ve got breakfast ready long enough before this, any- tall trees had a few years before been destroyed by accidental fire. At 
ways.” | this moment the hounds were running, to judge from their tongues, paral- 
With no more of delay, but with lots more of merriment and shouting, || lel to the lake and to the line which he was running—the next minute, 
on we drove ; and in five minutes’ space, just as the sun was rising, reach- || with redoubled clamour, they turned directly down to him,—I lost sight of 
ed the sinall rude enclosure round two or three log huts, lying just on the || him, but half a minute after the sharp crack of his rifle again rang upon 
verge of the beautiful clear lake. Two long sharp boats, and a canoe } the air, followed by a triumphant ‘* Whoop! who—whoop !” and then I 
scooped out of a whole tree, were drawn upon the sandy beach ; a fishing || knew another stag had fallen. The beaters on the hill shouted again 
net of many yards in length was drying on the rails; a brace of large, || louder and Icuder than before, and the hounds still raved on ! By heaven! 
strong, black and tan foxhounds were lying on the step before the door; || but there must be a herd of them a-foot—and now the pack divides! the 
a dozen mongrel geese, with one wing-tipped wild one among them, were || English hounds are bringing their game down—here—by the Lord just 
sauntering and gabbling about the narrow yard; and a glorious white- | here—right in our very faces!—the Southerns have borne away over the 
headed fishing eagle with a clipped wing, but otherwise at large, was | shoulder of the hill, still running hot and hard in Jolly Tom’s direction. 
perched upon the roof hard by the chimney. | ‘* By heaven,” I cried, “look ! Teachman, Garry, look! there—see you 
At the rattle of our arrival, out came from the largest of the cottages, | not that noble buck, he leaped that sumach bush like a race-horse, and 
three tall rough-looking countrymen to greet us, not one of whom stood | see ! see! now he will take the water. Bad luck on it! he sees us, and 
less than six foot in his stockings, while two were several inches taller || heads back!” Again the fleet hounds rally in his rear, and chide till earth 
Great was their wonder, and loud their congratulations when they beheld || and air are vocal and harmonious. Hark! hark! how Archer's cheers 
the unexpected prize which we had gained while on our route, but little | ring on the wind—now he turns once again—he nears the edge—how 
space was given at that time to either; for the coffee, which, by the way, 


glorious—with what a beautiful bold bound he leaped from that high bluff 
was poor enough, and the hot cakes and fried perch, which were capital, || into the flashing wave, with what a majesty he tossed his antlered bead 
and the grilled salt pork, swimming in fat, and the large mealy potatoes above the spray, with how magnificent and brave a stroke he breasts the 
bursting through their brown skins, were ready smoking upon a rough | curling billows. 


wooden board, covered, however, by a clean white table cloth, beside a || Give way! my men, give way! how the frail bark creaks and groans 
sparkling fire of wood, which our drive through the brisk mountain air had | as we ply the long oars in the rullocks,—how the ash bends in our sturdy 
rendered by no means unacceptable. || grasp—how the boat springs beneath their impulse. 

We breakfasted like hungry men and hunters, both rapidly and well ; | “Together, boys! together! now—now we gain; now, Garry, lay 


and before half an hour elapsed, Archer, with Jem and one of our bold || your oar aside—up with your musket— now you are near enough—give it 
hosts started awag, well provided with powder, ball, and whiskey, and ac- || him in God’s name—a good shot, too! the bullet ricochetted from the 
companied by all the hounds, to make a circuit of the Western hill; on || lake scarcely six inches from his nose—give way again, it’s my shot 
the summit of which they expected to be joined by two or three more of || now ig 
the neighbours, whence they proposed to drive the whole sweepof the | And lifting my Joe Manton, each barrel loaded with a bullet carefully 
forest-clad desceut down to the waters’ edge. Tim was enjoined to see || wadded with greased buckskin, I took a careful aim and fired. 
to the provisions, and to provide as good a dinner as his best gastronomic “ That’s it,” cried Garry, ‘ well done, Forester—right through the head, 
skill, and the contents of out portable larder might afford, and I was put | by George !” 
under the charge of Tom, who seemed for above an hour disposed todo | And, as he spoke, I fancied for a moment he was right : the noble buck 
nothing but to lie dozing, with a cigar in his mouth, stretched upon the | plunged half his height out of the bright blue water, shaking his head as 
broad of his back, on a bank facing the early sunshine just without the || if in the death agony, but the next instant he stretched out again with 
door; while our hoste were collecting bait, preparing fishing tackle, and || vigour unimpaired, and I could see that my ball had only knocked a tine 
cleaning or repairing their huge clumsy muskets. At length when the | off his left antler. My second barrel still remained, and without lowering 
drivers had been gone already for considerably more than an hour, he got || the gun, [ drew my second trigger—again a fierce plunge told that the 
up and shook himself— 'ballhad not erred widely ; and this time, when he again sank into hi 
““Now then, boys,” he exclaimed, “we'll be a movin’. You Joe || wonted posture, the deep crimson dye that tinged the foam which curled 
Teachman, what are you lazin there about? You go with Mr. Forester | about his graceful neck, as he still struggled feebly fleet before his unre- 
and Garry in the big boat, and pull as fast as you can put your oars to | lenting foes, gave token of a deadly wound. 
water, till you git opposite the white-stone pint, and there lie still as fishes! || Six more strokes of the bending oars—we shot alongside—a noose of 
You may fish, though, if you will, Forester,” he added, turning to me ; |) rope was cast across his branching tines, the keen knife flashed across his 
‘and I do reckon the big yellow pearch will bite the darndest, this cold | throat, and ail was over! We towed him to the shore, where Harry and 
mornin, arter the sun gits fairly up; but as soon as iver you hear the | his comrades were awaiting us with another victim to his unerring aim 
hounds holler, or one of them chaps shoot, then look you out right stret | We took both bucks and all hands on board, pulled stoutly homeward, and 
away for business! Cale, here, I'll take the small boat, and keep in sight \| found Tom lamenting. Two deer, a buck of the first head, and a doe 
of you; and so that we can kiver all this eend of the pond like, if the | had taken water close beside him—he had missed his first shot, and in 
deer tries to cross hereaways. How long is‘t Cale, since we had six on i toiling over-hard to recover lost ground, had broken his oar, and been com- 
them all at oncet in the water—six—seven—eight, well I swon, it’s years || pelled inactively to witness their escapes 








agone now! but come, we mus’nt stand here talkin, else we'll get a dam- i Three fat bucks was the total of the day’s sport, not one of which had 
min, when they drives down a buck into the pond and none of us in there || fallen to Tom’s boasted musket. It needed all that Tim's best dinner, 
to tackle him !” \| with lots of Champagne and Farentosh, could do to restore the fat chap’s 


So without more ado, we got into our boats, disposed our guns with the | equanimity ; but he at last consoled himself, as we threw ourselves on the 
stocks towards us in the bows, laid in ourstock of tinder, pipes, and liquor, || lowly beds of the log hut, by swearing that by the eternal devil he’d beat 
and rowed off merrily to our appointed stations, Never in the whole | us both at partridges to-morrow. 
course of my life has it been my fortune to look upon more lovely scenery | 
than I beheld that morning—the long narrow wmding lake, lying as pure 
as chrystal beneath the aed skies, reflecting with the penne of the THE RIVALS 
most perfect mirror, the abrupt and broken hills, which sank down so pre- 
cipitously into it—clad as they were in foliage of every gorgeous dye, | 
with which the autumn of America loves to enhance the beauty of her | = og ae . : 
forest pictures—that, could they find their way into its mountain girdled |‘ Nephew Philip! nephew Philip! I will hear it no longer: one prank 
basin, ships of large burthen might lie afloat within a stone’s throw of the | following another, night and day, day and night,—brawling and feasting 
sh re! the slopes of the woodcovered kno!ls, here brown, or golden, and | with vour flashing gallants :—what care I for fine name and silk doublet? 
interspersed with the rich crimson of the faded maples, there verdant I, Luke Malmsey, of Malmsey Manor, a by his late sacred majes 
with the evergreen leaves of the pine and cedar !—and the far azure sum. || ty’s own sword !—I, that have spoken in Parliament, and ruffled at court 
mits of the most distant peaks, all steeped in the serene and glowing sun- | with the best!—I, that have stayed in retirement to give you a proper 
shine of an October morning. For hours w «lay there, our little vessel | bringing up !—Did not worthy Mr. Jonas Cassocksleeve teach you to fear 
floating as the occasional breath of a sudden breeze, curling the lake into | God, honour the king, and obey me in all things !—and Barnaby the 
sparkling wavelets, chose to direct our course, smoking our cigars, and | huntsman train you in woodcratt !—and I myself show you how to carve 
chatting cozily, and now and then pulling up a great broad backed yellow |a woodcock when you had shot it,—to sing a song, and give a toast? 
bass, whose flapping would for a time disturb the peaceful silence, which, | Aud what return have you made for ®]l my care,—ay, what return I say, 
quite unbroken save by the chance clamour of a passing crow, reigned nephew Philip? When I sleep dont you wake me ;—when I speak don’t 
over wood and dale and water—yet not a sound betokening the approach || you contradict me!—is dinner ever served at noon, or supper at six? 
of our drivers had reached our ears. | Are not my old serving-men flouted by your town lackeys! Did not you, 

Suddenly when the sun had long passed his meridian height, and was | or a brother knave, shoot Roan Barbary inthe paddock,—pvor old Roan, 
oeclining rapidly toward the horizon, the full round shot of a musket rang | that carried me to meet King James of blessed memory! Go to, grace- 
from the mountain top, followed immediately by a sharp yell; and in an_ less! I'm not dead yet,—no, nor ailing yet ; and while I do live I'll have 
instant the whole basin of the lake was filled with the harmonious discord || peace and quietness, —and Ill be obeyed and respected by my own house- 
fo the hounds. I could distinguish on the moment the clear sharp chal | hold,—and therefore I'll marry varlet!—think upon that now !” 
lenge of Harry’s high bred foxhounds, the deep bass voices of the South- | Sir Luke ceased speaking, not because his anger was exhausted, but 
ern dogs, and the untamable and cur like yelping of the dogs which the |\ that he lacked breath to give it utterance. Complainant and culprit were 
Teachman’s had taken with them. Ten minutes passed full of anxiety, | both sitting together, after the _ evening, or, as a modern would term It, 
al most of fear. We knew not as yet whither to turn our boats’ head, for || afternoon meal, complete opposites in dress, character, and appearance 
every second the course of the hounds seemed to vary, at one ins ant they | Arrayed i a loose nignt-robe of murrey-coloured damask, stiff enough te 





Most ungrateful maid 
Have you conspired, have you with these cantrived 
To bait me with this foul derision, Shakspeare 
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support itself on one end, with sleeves of sufficient width to contain a! 
nephew in each, Sir Luke Malmsey occupied, in everv se..se, a tub-like 
arm-chair, which, with its massy frame, and cumbrous cushions, would 
have shamed half a dozen degenerate fautewls. On a stand, which 


matched the dark walnut wainscotting of the room, lay the materials for | 


smoking ; and beside them stood a huge silver cup filled with clarey, wine 
made ho‘, and flavoured with koney and costly snices. The knight's ap- 
pearance bespoke him a choleric, credulous, indolent, good-natured, old 


bachelor; who ate often, slept much, expected deference, and had no ob- || 


jection to flattery. 
Opposite to him sat his nephew, who also looked what in reality he 


was; a personification of mirth and mischief; a conceited, frolicksome, | 


refractory youth, who had so long considered himself, and been considered 
by others, the undoubted heir to Sir Luke’s estate, that he was apt to for- 
get that at present Sir Luke was its possessor. His person was hand- 
some, and from the scrupulous care manifested in its decoration, it seem- 


ed that none were better aware of this circumstance than Master Philip | 


himselt. ‘The leg was ‘‘ a reasonable good one,” and arrayed consequent- 
ly in tight-fitting silken hose; his figure was elegant, and therefore the 
velvet doublet was closely buttoned; while his hair hung down to the 


falling collar of the delicately wrought cambric, in elaborate, and yet not | 


ungraceful curls. 

From these slight sketches of their respective characters, it will readily 
be supposed that uncle and nephew were the plague of each other’s exist- 
ence. ‘here is, however, a point, beyond which none may venture to 
give, because none will endure, offence; and Master Philip having re- 
cently returned from town with a fresh importation of friends and fop- 
peries, and having, with their aid, performed a few characteristic exploits, 
Sir Luke was provoked to threaten the desperate remedy of marriage. 

“Now, by the thistle of St. James!’’ exclaimed the scapegrace, on 
hearing his uncle’s determination, ‘one would think that finding a wife 
was as easy as bulying a horse: and which of our fair neighbours will 
you deign to accept?” 


Sir Luke vouchsafed no reply ; but continued, to use the phrase of the || 


period, “taking” his tobacco, “ that stinking weed,” as Stowe terms it, 
d ’ . ” r 
“so much, abused to God’s dishonour. Not aware that the portentous 
puffs which ever and anon emanated from his uncle’s lips, were in fact so 
many expressions of anger, Master Philip resumed his banter. 
“Well, but uncle—uncle Luke, I say, the throught is a thrifty one— 


our matters are not well looked to—we need a woman's eye ; this wains- | 


cotting, with all its ‘dainty devices,” looks tut dingily methinks; our 
tapestry hangings lacks repair; the Queen of Sheba’s petticoats are inde- 
corousiy rent, uncle, and King Solomon hath no longer eyes to see the 
mischief; the rusty bucklers in the hall cry out for Margery the scullion 
—our silver re : 

Sir Luke’s patience was exhausted; and he interrupted these auda- 
cious allusions to his household gods, by sending forth a sudden gust of 
smoke which effected, what no remonstrance would have done, it brought 
tears into his nephew's eyes ; but the graceless youth, after applying his 
perfumed and embroidered handkerchief to the suffering organs, returned 
to the charge. 

“‘ Fie—fie, good uncle! an’I had been your lady just then !—portly 
Mistress Cicely of the Hold, in her scarlet kirtle, and Sunday hood, with 
two rings on each finger, and her purse and keys jingling at her waist ;— 
or Lady Beatrice, uncle,—only fancy the Lady Beatrice, covering her eyes 
with her dainty hand, and saying, “ Sooth la, Sir Luke, you are an odious 
brute !” 

The young heir was a madcap, but his apparently random introduction 
of these fair dames was a stroke of policy. They were the only unmar 
ried ladies of consideration in the immediate neighbourhood, and he wish- 
ed to sound his uncle's sentiments with respect to them. Mistress Cicely 
of the Hold, would, he well knew, have little objection to become Mis- 
tress Cicely of Malmsey Manor; but the Lady Beatrice, the refined, the 
beautiful, the coquettish Lady Beatrice, although dependant on her bro- 





that girth, spur, and stirrup are in order!’ Barnaby was proceeding to 
give other directions equally loud and lofty, when Master Philip, who had 
been lounging about the court-yard, approached, and accosted him after 
_ his usual fashion. 

‘** And pray, old green-skirts, where may you be for?” 

_ But he ‘of hound and horn was well acquainted with what had occurred 
to alter their respective stations, and his reply was worded accord- 
ingly. 

‘*A private mission, faith, sir, a private mission,” said he, slightly 
touching his cap, and turning on the instant to address one of his myr- 
midons. 

The young man slipped into Barnaby’s hand, that which makes all pri- 
vate missions public ; and the ambassador's voice regained its usually sub- 
‘missive key. ‘A letter, your honour, nothing more, some trifling purchase 
‘in London—for the love of life, master Philip, don’t break it open,”’ ex- 
claimed the huntsman ruefully, as he saw his companion after perusing 
the superscription—* To Master Zachary Pantofle, tailor and tireman, 
beside the Boar’s-head, near London Stone’’—deliberately remove the fas- 
tening from the epistle, and peruse its contents, which were to this 
| effect :— 

Master Zachary,— 
|| By the bearer, who will pay you all reasonable charges for the same, 
|| you will send down a full suit of good fashioned clothes, made in the 
|| court manner, and beseeming occasions of more state than ordinary. } 
|| pray you give good heed hereunto; you will but need to look on the 
| bearer of this token, to know the size of the garments needed, in expects. 
| tion of which, I rest yours, Luxe Matasey, of Malmsey Manor. 
|| ‘The mercurial Philip was ready to dance with delight, at this uner 
|, pected opportunity of perpetrating a piece of mischief; nevertheless, |. 

concealed his evil intentions under a serious aspeet. ‘* Barnaby,” said he 

|**it is well you have shown me this letter, there is a matter of conse 

‘quence omitted ; how rejoiced I am at the discovery—at what hour do yor 
|| set forth?” 
** At the break of dawn, your honour.” 
‘**Then knock at the door of my sleeping room, when you are belte« 
|| and spurred ; and now to bed, good Barnaby, you will need repose,” sak 
| the youth, at the same time administering a golden anodyne. 
|| At the hour appointed, the unsuspicious messenger received back tho 
| letter to Mr. Zachary Pantofle, bearing the fullowing addition :— 

“ Varlet! 

‘An’ thou hopest again to stitch doublet, or touch money of mine, obey 
| my orders touching Sir Luke’s bravery. Make them, I charge thee, o 
| patterns and colours most diverse and strange. Where it is proper to use 
one yard of stuff, employ two; instead of a single feather, see thou dos 
|| mount the hat with three or more, and adorn the other garments with lace 
K and gauds in proportion. Be obedient and discreet. Thine of old, 
| “Puitie Maumsey.” — 
| Leaving these several worthies to their various pursuits, plans, and 

journeys, the scene now changes from the old fashioned, with its host © 
| little chimneys, straight walks, yew-tree hedges resembling walls of forti- 
| fication, and ornamental bears and griffins, to the elegant seclusions of 
|| Starety PLeasance. 

The place accorded well with its name ; less, however, for the size and 
| decorations of the dwelling, than for the extreme beauty of the grounds. 
| They were laid out in the Italian style of gardening, with terraces paved 
| in mosaic work; small pleasure pavilions embowered in groves, diversified 
| with verdant lawns, and choice flower-beds ; jets d’eau ; marble statuary ; 
| the walks were sheltered from the sunbeams by interlacing trees, whilst a 
/magnificent sheet of water formed a perfect mirror to all the adjacent 
\| beauties. 
|| In one of the pavilions whiclr looked out upon the stream we have men- 
| tioned, stood a youthful pair, for whom the place appeared a fit home, as 

they, fit companions for each other. ‘The one was a graceful cava'ier, at- 
| tired with a costly simplicity, which bespoke, as did his every look and 
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ther, would, he knew, just as soon accept an offer to live in a rook’s| gesture, noble birth, and courtly breeding. His fair companion was beau- 
nest, ne - : |; ont a charm — in variety of = a ao - 

At length the knight opene is mouth for the purpose of speech. |! nood. er eye could suffuse itself with tears, her voice take the tone o 
“« Nephew Philip,” said he, : a voice that made ere tae Philip = that | tenderness ; but it was the transition to brilliant frolic, gay coquetry, and 
his discretion had equalled his impertinence, ‘the father of the Lady | Sportive wiles, which rendered her so enchanting. Like that of the cava- 
Beatrice was a worthy gentleman, my well-esteemed friend, albeit, too || lier, her attire was at once costly in material, and simple in its fashion. 
fond of wasting his patrimony in tricking out his grounds and dwelling, | Her robe was composed of pearl-colour satin, and her bodice of the same 
after a vain and foreign fashion; but that matters nothing to thee, or to | material, was confined to her waist by a belt of twisted silk and silver; 
thy concerns, nephew Philip, which are wellnigh settled ;—troop thy ways | whilst the delicate hand and arm, whenever exposed (and that was not 
hence before to-morrow noon ; take all that belongs to thee—horse, seldom), seemed yet more exquisitely proportioned, from their contrast 
hound, hawk, lackey, belt, blade, and scabbard ; leave not a feather be- | with the massy folds of the large hanging sleeve. Her dark and luxu- 
hind—go to town, go to court, go to Saint Nicholas, an’ thou wilt—but | riant hair was in part braided, and part, as if it were forgotten, hung down 
come not pon “i Malmsey, and Malmsey Manor, on this side || to =~ neck in ringlets, confined only over the brow by a single row of 
doomsday ; think upon that now!” | pearls. 

The sbates of an babitually calm man, or the calmness of one habitually || It was the Lady Beatrice, and her affianced lover, for whom, when ab- 
choleric, is equally to be dreaded; and this last speech of the knight's, |, sent, she sighed; and whom she tormented when, as at the present, he 
uttered in a quiet, determined tone, convinced the young heir that for the |, stood beside her, whispering true-love vows and tender flatteries. 
present the sun of his fortune was obscured. Aware, that as yet neither ||“ Ah, now, good Julian, prithee tell me something new ; thou hast liken- 
submission nor remonstrance would avail him, he retired, with a crest-| ed me to a star and flower, till I am sick of emblems—something new now 
fallen aspect, very foreign to one so incorrigibly volatile. Meanwhile, | an’ you mean me to listen.” 

Mr. Jonas Cassocksleeve, and gray-headed Barnaby, the huntsman, were || ‘“* The lady Beatrice repays truth with kindness, and devotion with res- 

summoned in turn to Sir Luke’s retiring-room. ‘The conference held with || pect,” said the cavalier, with a sigh ;—‘‘ that is new, for I never yet wit- 

the worthy chaplain, and the commiss‘on intrusted to him, we are not yet || nessed it.”’ 

privileged to unfold ; but with the errand confided to the inferior agent, | ‘‘ Grievous, yet passing good, that hit of thine ; but come now, Julian,” 

gee ery shall be — oo . " , : | — the lady, assuming a most a air . a and —_ Th 
arnaby was a spoiled, self-wille omestic, and so in truth were al] | late me some town news—some new fashion,—I doubt et clownish In 

who held a place at Malmsey Manor; but when, in the present instance, ! my gear (a coquettish glance at her elegant "robe nha this sally), 

he left his master’s presence and hastencd to the court-yard, there was | or sing me, an’ thou wilt, some new ditty of thine own—any thing to spur 

such a visible increase of his usual self-sufficiency, the luckless under- || on that lame varlet Time.” 

strappers in office received so many supernumerary cuffs, that it was evi- i “ Beatrice, Beatrice, what heard I of town news, or new fashions, when 


dent Barnaby had sustained some recent honour. |thou art near; true love, lady, requires nought beyond the presence of its 


‘What, ho there !—knaves, loiterers, prattling fools, wasting Sir Luke’s || object.” : 
time, and neglecting my business, with a vengeance to ye—fly, rascals ‘‘Grammercy—but that doctrime suits not me,” replied the mischie- 
fly! sort Black Bess as if King Charles were going to ride her, and see !! vous beauty,—* now, here art thou, a reasonably good companion in thy 
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way—tolerably esteemed by me and mine—yet I would some merry | 
minstrel, or chance guest, or pleasant comedy were here—for thy sake, | 
too, good Julian ;—tfind you not the Pleasance dull after Whitehall re-| 
vels!” 

The lover was prevented making the expected answer by the entrance | 
of a third person. 

““O woman, woman!” exclaimed the intruder; “as many whims are 
thine as there are leaves on yonder aspen, and each as lightly hung. Ju- 
lian, boy, never heed her; trust me, she can pine and sigh when thou art | 
safely out of hearing,—nay, Mistress Beatrice, never wrinkle your brow, | 
and double your hand—pretty, both of them, I grant; but come, now, 
crown me for a wizard,—here are you sighing for change, affronting your ) 
knight, abusing my poor Pleasance, and lo, I appear with work cut out for | 
you—breaking of hearts, trying of tempers, masquing, and mischief, to 
your heart's content.” 

“ Now, Walter, dear Walter ! an’ say you so!—and how came it about ? |, 
oh, tell, me,—in truth I love mischief!” | 
I 


“Or thou wert not woman,” replied the last speaker, the fair heroine’s 
elder and only brother, who had, as we have seen, joined the lovers be- 
fore they were aware, and so overheard his sister’s characteristic speech, 
—‘“‘why, Beatrice, thou wilt hang thyself some day, in order to pass | 
time.” 

“ But the masque, the mischief, dear Walter!” 

**All in good time, girl,” replied the young man, with mock gravity. 
“ First answer me truly—mean you to jilt Sir Julian, or having made him 
serve a Jacob’s courtship, with a Job’s patience, mean you at last to be-| 
come his plague fer life !”’ 

“For life, Walter, assuredly, if at all,’ replied the arch beauty. | 

“And you, sir knight,” said Walter, turning to Julian, “feel you so) 
secure in this lady’s favour, that you dare allow the approach of a rival; a 
gay and gallant suitor, who backs the offer of his heart with that of a rich 
old manor?” 

“Ah, Philip, frolicsome Philip!” said Beatrice with vivacity. 

Her lover bit his lip. 

**'The honour intended you is far greater,” replied Walter, gravely. 

“Well, it matters not to me who, or what, may be the suitor,” said 
Beatrice, frankly, for she had observed Sir Julian's momentary jealousy ; 
“ but read us your riddle, nevertheless, good brother, if you mean us not 
to die with curiosity.” 

“Well, then,” said he, drawing from his bosom a large unwieldy epis- | 
tle, written in the stiff hand used by clerks and notaries, * this comes from | 
the worthy knight Sir Luke Malmsey, to the honourable son (save the | 
mark !) of his esteemed friend the late Walter Cecil ; stating in due form) 
of courteous speech, his intention of speedily passing some days at Stately | 
Pleasance, in the hope that the honouradle son, and lady daughter of | 
his late esteemed friend, will afterwards partake of the cheer of Malmsey 
Manor.” ih 

*f am as much in the dark as an owl at noon!” said Beatrice, laugh- | 
ing, “ what brings the knight here, think ye, and who did his errand?” 

“Truly, the messenger is worthy Mr. Jonas Cassocksleeve, who hath | 
hinted to me his private belief that further honour is intended our house— | 
that his patron hath a passing thought, a half-formed inclination, to make 
the Lady Beatrice, uf Stately Pleasance, the Lady Beatrice, of Malmsey 
Manor; orchards, paddocks, wainscotting, tapestry-hanging, hunting-gear, | 
and rusty armour included.” | 

A long and merry iaugh burst from the young lovers, as this inyentory |) 
of the knight’s treasures was concluded. 

“And this,” said Walter, drawing forth an another epistle, which, from 
its smaller size, and scrawled characters, appeared to be the production of 
a more fashionable scribe—* this comes by another hand, from frolicsome | 
Philip, who, having got note of his uncle’s intentions, prays me, on the 
score of old friendship, to entreat thee, on the strength of thy womanly 
wit, to give the old gentleman, during his abode with us, such awful im- | 
pressions of the blessed state of matrimony, as shall convince him, that | 
one wife would be a surer evil than twenty nephews, though every one | 
were a nephew Philip. And so he commends himse!f to our good offices, 
of which, at present, he hath great need, being forbidden Sir Luke's pre- |) 
sence and Malmsey Manor till doomsday, unless means are devised to, 
shorten the term.” | 

“T see it all—it is all planned—no masque will be half so merry ; dearest | 
Julian, do but you and Walter play your parts, and I engage to send him 
to his grave in a week.” | 

“‘ Gad-a-mercy, Beatrice!” said Sir Julian, laughing, “I like not the: 
precedent.” 

“* Well, then, to his arm-chair, if you like it better; and the gay en- | 
chantress commenced a detail of those plans of proceeding which, at pre- | 
sent, it would be premature to disclose. The reader will naturally sup- |; 
pose that Mr. Jonas Cassocksleeve carried back to his patron many hon- | 
ourable messages from the master and mistress of Stately Pleasance, as- | 
suring him of warm welcome and greeting on his arrival. | 

Little aware of the plot in progress, or of the one already effected, as 
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So graced, so gilded, or to use a more convenient metaphor, so tin- 
foiled, not ten housewives’ pewter shone brighter than Sir Luke ; and he, 
being naturally vain and credulous, began really to believe, on the faith of 
Barnaby the huntsman, Peter the butler, and Deborah the housekeeper, 
that he was the very pink and pattern of a gallant gentleman; one whom 
the Lady Breatrice might be proud to see at her feet. His reception at 
Stately Pleasance tended to confirm him in his opinion of his own impor- 
tance. The master of the mansion testified becoming anxiety for the 
honour of his alliance; the Lady Beatrice appeared delighted with his at- 
tentions, and required them on all occasions, whilst Sir Jolien was played 


' off as a scorned and presumptuous suitor; and so cleverly was the plot con- 


trived and carried on, that, before he was aware, the old knight found him- 
sclf cajoled out of all his accustomed comforts, and installed into the of 
fice of an accepted lover. It was worse than field service to a militia 
man; comfort and honour, vanity and self-indulgence, were pitted one 
against the other, and the suitor and the old bachelor had many a conflict. 
The Lady Beatrice would never trust herself on horseback without Sir 
Luke's escort, and she found it conducive to health to ride several hours 
each day, and at a speed that sorely annoyed the worthy knight’s bones. 
When dismounted, the Lady Beatrice was passionately fond of walking, 
and no arm was welcome but that which would have been most willingly 
withheld. 

The Lady Beatrice grew troubled with fainting fits at the smell of 
tobacco ; and, to prove his affection, Sir Luke gave up his pipe: added to 
this, she suddenly lost her appetite, and could no longer endure that other 
persons should eai a hearty meal, and the knight, out of complaisance, was 
constrained to feed like a sparrow. Yet so weil did the wily maiden 
flatter his self-love, whilst inflicting upon him every species of person- 
al torture, that he really believed that all things were what they ap- 
peared. 

Towards the end of a week thus spent, Beatrice perceived by certain in- 
fallible signs, that matters were in such a state that she might venture upon 
the coup de grace. She accordingly selected a particularly sultry afternoon, 
and, immediately after dinner, proposed a saunter through the grounds. 
Her brother and Sir Julian, previously instructed in their parts, were or- 
dered to follow, and she set forth with Sir Luke, determined upon being 
more flatteringly tiresome than ever. It is for the reader to judge of her 
success. 

** By my troth, madam,” said the knight, as he puffed along, no bad re- 
presentation of Patience in purgatory—* and by your ladyship’s leave, I will 
doff this red blanket of mine, before the sun coin its gold lace into marks, 
—marry, I shall drop.” 

“ What, throw off my favourite o!our!” said his fair companion, in @ 
reproachful tone, ‘and a garment so becoming!—La now, Sir Luke, 
the malapert Julian is jealous of that cloak, and thinks it obtains for you 
the favour he craves in vain,—by my word but Walter shall have its 
fellow.” 

Flattered, but not consoled, the poor gentleman refastened the ponderous 
garment, and trudged on beside his beautiful tormentor, in a state border- 
ing upon dissolution. 

‘Now a plague on those idle boys!” said the lady, when they had 
wandered a considerable distance from the house, ‘‘ kind, kind Sir Luke, it 
shames me, indeed it does, to ask it,—but I pray you just step back and 
rouse them; say I wait on the south terrace, and bid Mungo bring his 
guitar and join us there ” 

The distressed knight groaned inwardly, and could scarcely suppress the 
rising wish, that cloak, lady, Walter, Julian, Mungo, and guitar were 
quietly and together in the Red Sea. Visions of departed comfort, pipes 
that he had smoked, dinners that he had eaten, and sleeps that he had 
slept, crowded on his mind ; and oppressed, with the weight of his cloak, 
and the weight of his thoughts, the poor cavalier was ready to weep. He 
fulfilled, however, his mission, and with the young men and the sable mue 
sician returned to the terrace, in the vain hope of being allowed a short 
respite from exertion ; for, according to the old song, hishappiness did not 
consist 

In motion, but in rest. 

But Philip’s guardian genius, the lady Beatrice, quickly perceiving the 

weary and wobegone aspect of her knight, determined to put forth all her 


|, wiles and wickedness, in order to complete the good work she had under- 


taken. She gave Sir Julian his lesson; and immediately that cavalier, 
with humble air, and downcast eyes, as though unworthy of the honour he 


| sought, approached, and prayed her to grant him her hand for some short 


space, and tread with hima single measure, either a stately gailiard, or the 
more lively lavolta. 

“It were fittmg, in sooth,” replied Beatrice, with well-affected scorn, 
“to bestow such mark of favour on a gallant that loiters over the dinner- 
board when bidden elsewhere by the lady of his suit—stand back, Sir 
Laggard! To him who is ever prompt in active service and knightly de- 
voir, is that compliment rightly due: I pray you sir,” said the lovely mc- 


| licious, presenting her fair hand to Sir Luke, and accompanying the action 


with the most attractive smile—“I pray you accept the meed you have 


. Mey or ° e . ite OD 
soon as Barnaby returned from his mission, the unsuspicious knight array-&carned—Mungo, thy briskest air. 


ed himself in the garments ordered for him by his wicked nephew, and set || 
forth on a slow, sleek, unwieldy steed, that, taken in connexion with its | 
rider, appeared a moving elephant and castle. | 
Full well had master Zachary obeyed Philip’s commands. Sir Luke's |j 
new suit, like that of the patriarch Joseph's, was “of many colours.” |! 
On his high-crowned velvet hat nodded three scarlet feathers, whilst the | 
brim was enriched, both within and without, with gold twist and spangles. | 
His voluminous cloak, of crimson stuff, was rendered yet more conspicu- |) 
ous by a profusion of gold lace ; his lilac satin doublet was adorned to cor- | 
respond, and his galey-gascoignes (or, to modernize the word, gally-gas- | 
kins), were made in that enormous fashion which treacherous Master Za- | 
chary well kuew to be obsolete even amongst the vulgar. Every arti- 
cle was in character ; the tips of the cuffs aspired to the elbow—the collar 
fell below ihe shoulders; the doublet drooped to the knees; the cloak 


trailed th d, and the top of boot bled en warm- | 
ee and rest, the merciless Beatrice dropped her fan at his feet! 


ing-pan ! 


It was in vain that the hapless lord of Malmsey Manor declined the 
proffered grace, assuring the lady, with rueful contortions of face, of his 


| willingness to pleasure her in any thing not impossible ; of his utter ig- 


norance of the graceful art of dencing, in which he doubted not Sir Julian 
was well skilled ; his assertions were gainsaid ; and he was compelled to 
yield to his tyrant, and the lavolta, a whirling, twisting, tee-totum kind of 
dance, bearing some resemblance to the modern waltz, was performed by 
the ill-assorted partners, so as to present a lively image of the tavern sign 
—an Angel in conjunction with a Woolpeck. 

Hot, faint, breathless, ready to drop with fatigue, Sir Luke heeded rot 
the praises lavished on his performance by the bystanders. As soon as 


| the purgatorial exertion was concluded, he hastened to occupy a seat wh'ch 


was formed in an angle of the terrace wall; but his lady's eye was on him, 
and precisely as he was on the point of anchoring in the desired haven, 
just as there remained but a step, a single step between his aching bones 
Sir Julian, 
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who saw the manceuvre, drew back to laugh at leisure; Walter peeped | 


over his shoulder with well-affected gravity, while the lady herself raised | 
her pretty hand, and chid herself for carelessness, and taunted the younger | 
knights with their lack of courtesy, and vowed that her good Sir Luke | 


would spoil her by excess of attention. Slowly, and with labour dire, he |, 


prepared for a last effort of gave, complaisance. Leaning grieviously 
upon his walking-staff with one hand, he lowered himself till the other | 
reached the ground ; and then picking up the implement of mischief, res- | 
tored it to the author of his pain. 

“Thou hast won Philip’s pardon, girl,” whispered Walter, ‘that last 
blow of thine drove the nail up to the head!” 

He spake truly. We have heard of the temple that was fabled to be 
constructed with such nicety, that a wren, perching on one of its pinna- 








_considerable pleasure in seeing my own productions in print. I began to 
| study (how unsuccessfully this account of myself will bear witness) the 
beauties of composition, and to peruse the works of eminent authors, a 
thing I had formerly all but totally neglected. It must not, however, be 
supposed that I neglected my business ; on the contrary, I paid the most 
| scr-pulous attenticn to it, and my literary affairs only occupied my leisure 
hours which formerly were, to say the least, as unprofitably spent. No- 
bod, could bear a better character among his neighbours than | did; no- 
| body had more friends and fewer enemies than I had. Alas! for the mu- 
| tability of human happiness, all this soon came to an end. 
| One unlucky vay I received a newspaper, and o:. looking over it I found 
| no less than three of my contributions. This was more than] had ever 
furnished for one paper, and 1 was quite delighted. One of the articles 


cles, destroyed the balance, and overthrew the fabric. Such effect did) was aludicrous account of the courtship and marriage of an old bachelor 


the incident wf the fan produce upon Sir Luke’s gallantry. Jt was the 
drop added to a brimming cup—the touch given to a falling column,—and 
when night arrived, and he retired to bed (at Stately Pleasance, his only 
place of rest), thus soliloquized “the much enduring man :”’ 

“And I, Luke Malmsey, of Malmsey, to play the fool :—IJ that have 
been my own master for fifty years and upwards—to ride, run, starve, and 
dance, God wot! like an ape in a string !—a stone weight have | lost in 
the last week—a stone! may I never fill pipe again, an’ I have not lost 
two. Oh! Luke, Luke, that thy old bones were but in thine own arm- 
chair, in thine own manor. Marry! whip me to death like a blinded 
bear first ! A wire! as many nephews as would require a ship’s rigging 
for halters rather. Ah, pour Philip! frolicsome as 1 was myself, but no 
worse than other youths,—no worse say 1? not halfso bad ; poor dear boy, 


|| who lived in our village. It gave great amusement to the inhabitants ; 


| everybody laughed at it, and nobody enjoyed the joke more than myself. 
| But I paid dearly for my pastime. Pleased with the excitement it pro- 
| duced my vanity prompted me to discluse, to two or three of my most in- 
timate friends, that I had written what had given them so much amuse- 
ment. They were surprised, and appeared almost to doubt my veracity. 
This disposed me, in order to remove their unbelief, to inform them that I 
had been in the habit for a considerable time of writing paragraphs for the 
| paper, to point out some of them, and to show some of the letters I had 
received from the editor. They heard all this with great coolness; took 
| leave without expressing, as I expected, admiration of my talents, and in 
_ashort time it was spread through the town that I was a “teller of tales in 
the news.”’ 





grieving, I'll warrant, after my favour ; laying plans to gain forgiveness’ | From that day everything went wrong with me. The person at whose 
my own brother’s son, too—as worthy Mr. Cassocksleeve says, a living |! expense I had amused my neighbours soon heard of it, and never more en- 
family picture ;—no, no, Madame Beatrice, I’m not to be cozened out o! } tered my shop, nor did any of his friends ; and as they were pretty numer- 
Malmsey Manor by your bright eyes and cunning smiles. I'll sit still) ous I felt a sensible loss from this affair in the way of business. But this 
when I like, and eat as much dinner as I like—and I’ll be my own master | was the least of it. Every person looked on me with suspicion; all 
—ay, and I'll have peace and quietness, and therefore I'll go HomE :— | shunned me or behaved in the coldest manner. They dreaded me as if I 
think upon that now !” ‘ ai | had —_ ee. No one — ee me lest I should = 

Sleep, instead of weakening, confirmed the knight’s wise resolution || notes. was invited to no party lest I] should send an account of it to the 
Business of importance (that he of centuries) called him home the next); newspaper: and I was excluded from the annual ball because some of the 
morning, and though the Lady Beatrice complained much of his suddeu | managers did not wish it to be down that they were bad dancers, and they 
departure, and testified becoming chagrin on the occasion, neither she, nor || were certain I would publish it. In short, I was com, letely deserted, left 
her brother, threatened him with an action for breach of promise of mar-| to myself; nobody came near me, except a few customers, and they were 
riage. daily falling off. 

Our readers will surely save us the trouble of winding up our history.|| But things were not yet at the worst. Greater evils were in store for 
They will imagine for themselves, that Master Philip had soon occasion || me. I thought it misfortune sufficient to be avoided by my neighbours, 
to thank the Lady Beatrice for her successful efforts in his favour; that he || but it was still worse to be attacked by them, and this consummation was 
mude as many promises of future good behaviour as satisfied his uncle ;|| not longin happening. After it was known that I wrote for a newspaper 
—— as many of them as satisfied himself; that sage _ Cas- about om — ge a came tothe i and eign paper there was 
socksleeve was speedily required to perform for Sir Julian and Beatrice |} something which offended some person, and even what was not In it gave 
the clerical service which he had once anticipated he should perform for || offence, and all the blame fell on my shoulders. Bich: 
that lady and his patron. If a great lover of poetical justice, the reader But if my omissions were bad in my neighbours’ estimation my com- 
may imagine yet further, that though Sir Luke Malmsey was aferwards a l| missions were a thousand times worse. I believe they thought the whole 
frequent guest at Stately Pleasance, he was never again required to dance || papec—advertisements and all—was about them and all written by me. 
the lavolta, or refrain from smoking ; or walk after dinner, or in short, do|| No matter what the article was, there was always something in it which 
any one thing contrary to his own inclinations. | was sure to be applied by some one to himself, and it was of course al- 
| ways laid upon me,—I was always known by my sty/e. They all at once 
| became firm believers in style. This sudden faith both surprised and tor- 

THE VICTIM OF STYLE. |mented me. Old men who, for fifty years had read nothing but the Bible 

Many are the lamentations that are made by individuals who in their own | and the ‘* Whole Duty of Man,” read the paper the whole week, and gab- 
opinion are supremely miserable. The complaints are as various as the | bled of style; and boys, who had not * discontinued schoo! above a twelve- 
eae “f: numerous ; = ee of griefs ea a NO is || -nenggeel oy str cry and or yreonage of a, jeer Mao was — 
sO full, that ave sometimes thought that the prince who in vain offered || but perpetual vituperation of my conduct an issertation or my style. 
a reward for a new pleasure, would have been as unsuccessful as if he had If there was an account given of a prize fight it was known by its style to 
been desirous of discovering a new misery. There is a sad monotony in } be one of my satires on two tailors, who had quarrelled ‘‘u’er a gill,” and, 
sorrow. There are but few notes in the gamut of grief. Separated lovers || of course, “ fought it out.” 
have sighed in the same manner since the days of Pyramus and Thisbe.| An account of a horse-race was a covert attack on some drunken cadger 
and the groans of Nebuchadnezzer, while eating grass in the plains of | who had galloped home from market, and was known by its style to have 
Assyria, were doubtless pretty similar to those of every dethroned monarch | emanated from me. A notice of a “rout ”’—copied from some London 
since histime. Such being the case it is wonderful people still continue I paper—was discovered by its style to be mine, and to be levelled at a 
to complain, as they must know that they are only saying what has been | * Rocking” inthe neighbourhood. An article headed ‘ Swindling,” or 
said over and over again ; and I think nobody should be allowed to inflict I “Embezzlement.” gave offence toa dozen; anda case of ** Crim. con,” 
a Jeremiad on the world, if the source of his grief be older than the || brought on me the ill-will of a score, for my style was always known, 
Christian era. Even were this term shortened by a thousand years ] || though J] was as ignorant of it as Belshazzar. Some of my neighbours 
should have a right tolament. The cause of my unhappiness has not \ imputed one part of the paper to me, ard others another, till they had 
been in operation longer than since the days of Faustus, and I am not fastened the whole of it on me-—much in the same manner as ‘* Mahome- 
aware that any person ever felt its effects in the same manner as J have) tans eat up the hog.” It was so fortunate for me that my neighbours read 


- 

















done. It has been said by some antithetical personage, * that participa- 
tion heightens joy and diminishes grief.” In order to try this by the test 
of experience, I have put pen to paper to give the reader a short account 
_ f my misfortunes. 

I was a merchant, and lived happily and contentedly till I attained the 
age of ‘thirty-five. I had an excellent business, and had the prospect of 
attaining a competence in a few years. Unfortunately for me at the above 
mentioned age I became acquainted with some persons connected with «a 
newspaper in a neighbouring town, and was induced to become correspon- 
dent. At this time I had never in my life written a line for the press, and 
happy would I have been had I never done so. [ at first contented myseli 
with giving an account of the births, marriages, and deaths which happen- 
ed in our district. By and by I began to make some remarks on the con- 
dition of the crops, the state of the weather, remarkable phenomena, such 
asa chicken with two heads, a sheep with four lambs, a lamb with four 
horns, a wonderful cabbage, or an extraordinary turnip ; and sometimes a 
short paragraph under such titles as “‘ Uncommon fertility.” ‘ Miraculous 
preservation,” ‘‘ Shocking accident,” ‘Sagacity of the brute creation,” 
&c., these things being the staple of a provincial paper. After a little 
practice I raised a little higher, and attempted ‘“ Barbarous outrages,” and 
“Horrible murders,” and at length ventured on ‘Public mertings,” 


| only one newspaper ; for, though they had been iw the habit of reading 
fifty, I believe they would have discovered by the style that I had written 
them all; and I know not what would have become of me if they had 
| read the magazines. If they had seen Blackwood I liave no hesitation in 
saying they would have found svfficient evidence in the style of “Tom 
Cringle’s Log,” or ‘* Cousin Nicholas,” to have induced them to set it 
down to my account. They actually were acute enough to discover my 
style in an article copied from the Morning Chronicle, which mentioned 
some division inher Majesty’s Cabinet on the Church Question ; and were 
firmly of opinion that it referred to a slight difference in our Town Coun- 
cil, with regard to whether two pounds or two pounds ten shillings should 
be expended in repairing the steeple. 
By the time things had come this length I was in a truly pitiable condi- 
tions. Nobody came into my shop except to abuse and threaten me. I 
was held in less respect than the smith who was drunk every day, or the 
tailor who had cabbaged from everybody who had put it into his power for 
thirty years. I was feared and detested by all. I saw that things could 
not continue long in this state ; and as I had no hopes of them grow- 
ing better I had determined to remove, and was on terms with a young 
man for the disposal of my stock in trade when things came to a crisis, 
and I was obliged to make my exit more precipitately than I had calculat- 











‘* Presentation of a silver snuff-box to our worthy sexton.” “Dinner to 
our respected townsman, Mr. Bentlegge, deacon of the tailors,”’ ‘ Public 
tribute to Mr. Hairlaw, barber,” and various things of this description. 
Thus matters went on for some time. I became fond of writing, and felt 











ed on 

One day asI was sitting in my shop in a melancholy mood I saw the 
schoolmaster approaching. This individual and the minister were the only 
persons by whom I had been hitherto treated with common decency He 
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entered with a “ good morning, sir, I hope you are not engaged, as I wish | ing it, doing this in order to spoil her beauty, if it had been possible. J—, 
to have a few moments conversation with you.” | however, persevered, notwithstanding this uncoquettish mode of resistance, 
I expressed my readiness to attend to what he had to say. | but she was evidently annoyed at it, and did not recover her good humour 
‘«T ain astonished,” said he, “that you, sir, could have the presumption | all the time. 
to make me the butt of your licentious wit, and in yesterdays’s paper give || When we got to the head of the lake, which was throughout full of 
a scurrilous account of what took place in my school on Monday last.” | beauties, we prepared to ascend to what they call the Eiscapell Iced chapel, 
I anxiously enquired what he meant. | though what it was we did not exactly know. We soon, however, met 
“You may, sir,” replied he in a pompous manner, “ pretend ignorance, some English friends (whom we had seen before at Salzburg) returning 
indeed I never doubted but you would do so, for a person who could have | home from the chapel, and they gave such an account of the difficulty of 
wickedness enough to write such an article will have confidence enough to | the ascent for a lady, and that when accomplished there was nothing to 
deny it. It was, sir, I must say, most unmanly and uncalled-for on your | see but a sort of snowdrift, with a hollow place worked out under it, that 
part, to give to the world such an exaggerated description of the slight | we determined not to proceed any further in that direction. As J 
punishment I inflicted on a boy who had played the truant, and which every |, and the greater portion of the party preferred extending their walk, we 
person but yourself will allow was necessary for preserving order and dis- || separated from them, and resolved to return with those who had saved 
cipline in my seminary.” || us from our fruitless expedition to the Iced chapel. When we got to the 
It was in vain that I told him I had never heard of it before. 





























| lake-side, we found that the coy beauty was going back with us, instead of 
‘“‘There,” said he, bringing out the paper, and pointing to an article, || waiting to go with the J.’s: whether it was as she said, that she did not 
“there, sir, is the unmerited libel on my character; and though you with | like to be home so late, or that she wished to avoid having her portrait 
the cowardice of an assassin have endeavoured to avert suspicion from || again taken, I cannot say. 
yourself by perverting the circumstances, you need not attempt to deny it. || As she said that she had already been to the lake-head and back before, 
You cannot deceive me—I know your style too well.” that day, I, and another English gentleman, took our turn at the oar, in the 
So saying he stalked away asif he had monopolized the whole dignity | course of the time occupied by our return to the other end of the lake. 
of his profession. I looked at the paragraph he had pointed out. It was || Tha boatwoman then went forward and talked with a young lady of our 
entitled, “ Punishment of a Deserter.” It mentioned his being severely || party, who, having been some time in Germany, could hold a conversation 


flogged, and was extracted from the Plymouth Journal. The force of | 
prejudice, thought I, can no farther go; no wonder my poor ignorant 
neighbours deceive themselves about style when the schoolmaster, a 
scholar, and, ¢x officio, aman of sense, has discovered my style in an arti- 
cle such asthis. About twelve o’clock when the school was dismissed all | 
the boys gathered about my door calling names and abusing me, as school- | 
boys will always do to any person against whom they hear everybody rail- 
ing. | 
The minister fortunately (as I thought) entered the shop. At sight of 
the minister the boys became quiet; and I was beginning to congratulate 
myself Gu my escape, when I was fairly overcome by his saying, in the | 
mildest manner pessible, “I?m come to talk to you about something I 
read in the papers this morning. 
surprised that yeu should do anything of the kind to your minister.” 
I protested ignerance—declared (which was the truth) that I had not |, 
written a line, except on business, for six months. | 
* Do not, I beseech you,” said he, “add sin to sin by denying it ; lying | 
is a more grievous crime than ridiculing the sermon of an old man like || 
me. I wish I could, for your own sake, think it was not your production, || 
but the style is teo decidedly yours for me to be mistaken.” | 
So saying the good old man went away, leaving me stupified by his re- 
proaches, though I knew they were undeserved. On looking over the | 





| 
| 


‘with her. She was quite a character; and as she sighed when we talked 
to her of the quiet peace of her own little valley, seemed to show us that 
even these high mountains, excluding as they did every thing else, could 
not shut out the cares of the world. And yet she said that she had no 
desire to be any where else. Her dress was very becoming, being a good 
deal in the Tyrolese style—a dark gown, forming a strong constrast to the 
snow-white stockings, which set off her well-turned ankle ; and the only 
|piece of finery being a necklace of beads, wound many times round her 
|neck, and a gold band that decorated her high-peaked hat. Her hair, of 
a raven black, was parted smoothly across her forehead, and hung in short 

‘curls at the back of her neck. As we had remarked a sort of wild- 

| flowers which she had in her hat, she, on our departure, took them all out 


Really I do not take it well, and I am | and distributed them with a graceful courtesy; taking great care, how- 


ever, only to give them to the ladies. The young lady, however, handed 
one of them over to G ; and when he told her to say to the fair Ty- 
rolese, that he should wear it that night, as a remembrance of his visit to 
her lovely lake, and of all the beauty he had seen there, she shook her head 
and stamped with her feet, saying, ‘No, no, not that, not that.” ‘ Das 
nicht, das nicht.” 

There was something so interesting in all that we had seen of Gertrude 
B* * *(fer such was the name of the fair boatwoman), that on our return 
to Berthesgarten, we made many inquiries about her; and the landlord of 





peper to see what could have produced this mistake, I found a review of a || our hotel (who, like most of his class in this part of the country) was the 
sermon which had been preached by a dissenting clergyman, and which |! richest, most important, and best educated man in the neighbourhood, sup- 


some persons connected with the newspaper had met with and for his 
amusement had cut up. ‘The name of the preacher was an uncommon | 
one, and our minister thought it was fictitious, and that he was denoted by | 
it. He had onthe preceding Sunday preached from a text of similar im- | 
port, and this, together with the style, was “confirmation strong.”- Not- | 
withstanding my vexation I could not help laughing heartily at the whole 
affair. 

‘You may laugh, you sacrilegious villain,” cried a voice, which I re- 
cognised as that of an elder. Ina few minutes a crowd of men, women, | 
and children, had gathered round the door. 

*Ye're a pretty fallow to mak a fool o’ the minister,” cried the women ; | 
“ Ay, an’ the Deminie,” shouted the boys; ‘Come out an’ we'll dook you | 





| 
| 


| plied us with the particulars of her simple, yet romantic history. 

Her mother hid died when Gertrude was but a child, and her father 
|having soon after fallen in the memorable struggle which was carried 
on by a small band of Tyrolese heroes, against the overwhelming forces 
of the French, when they sought to enforce the subjection of the Tyrol 
| and Bavaria, she was left, on the return of more peaceful times, sole 
| possessor of the cottage in which we saw her, and of the boats used for 
‘fishing or passage on the Konigsee. From her youth accustomed to an 
'independent course of life, and to manly exercises, she was nsed to taka 
the oar at the head of her boat, when there was a large party, to give the 
time to the rest of the crew, ard sometimes for the solitary traveller, to 
conduct it by herself to the different creeks and cascades which were ob- 


in the dam, an’ pump the well on you,” shrieked a little girl. || jects of attraction. 


‘‘ Bring kim oot,” said an old weman, scarcely able to stand, ‘an’ we'll | 
ride the stang on him.” 


She had continued this course of life for several years, and had reached 


{ . . . . 
| the age of nine‘een without much of event ; when, one morning in June, 


2 . ° : i ar seasc . is > is} ’ 
With that smash went the windows, in an instant almost everything in | and before the regular season of summer tourists had begun to visit the 
the shop was destroyed, and a posse of old women made a rush into the || lake, a strange’, In whose dress and air her practised eye at once detected 


shop, doubtless with the intention of making me “ ride the stang.”” There | an Englishman, approached the cottage. 


was no time to be lost ; a moment longer and I would have been in the | 
hands of an enraged mod. I darted out at the back door, and luckily had 
the presence of mind to lock it behind me, and before they could get it 
open I was out of their reach. 

Thus had my neighbours’ belief in style brought total ruin upon me ; for | 
the little money I had saved in my days of prosperity gradually dwindled | 
away as my customers withdrew—and I am forced to begin the world | 
anew, a warning to every man in business to beware of doing anyibing | 
which may bring upon himself the imputation of having a style, as there 
is no saying where it may end. 


THE BEAUTIFUL BOATWOMAN. 
From “ A Summer in Bavaria.” 

On our asking for a boat at the cottage where they are kept, one of the | 
men there inquired of a woman who was playing with a child whether she | 
could go with it. As she turned round and displayed a countenance ra- | 
diant with beauty and intelligence, we all longed for a favourable answer, | 
and very soon, after giving up the child to a maid belonging to the house, | 
she led the way down to the place of embarkation. It had often hsppen- | 
ed to us, when engaged in expeditions of this kind, on Swiss or Tyrolese 
lakes, to be rowed about by women, but never by one of such striking ap 

pearance. Her face was so handsome, that in trying to find out a like- 





ness for her, the names of all the most celebrated beauties in London were | 
, who had || ment and rank. 





mentioned in turn by the different members of our party. J 
been employing his pencil in every object worthy of note in the course of 
his tour, whether ruins and rocks, or marketwomen and postilions, pulled 
out his pencil to draw our lady of the lakes, but when she was told what 
was going to happen, she expressed her dissent very strongly, and said 
she would not sit still and then he would not be able, and pulled out a 
basket of pears, and stuffed half of one into her mouth, and began munch- 


He travelled with his knapsack, 

and on foot ; but there was something in his appearance which convinced 
her that he was dictated by choice or convenience, rather than necessity. 
| He was provided with all materials for sketching, and the liberal arrange- 
; ments which he at once entered into for his lodgings in a neighbouring 
cottage, confirmed the idea she had conceived of his riches. He at once 
| engaged her boat for the period in which he intented to employ himself in 
| sketching the various beauties of the lake. 

Gertrude had been quick enough and accurate enough in her concep= 
tions of his station and circumstances ; but a further acquaintance, in the 
two or three first excursions that they made, furnished her with much 
matter for wonder. He had informed her that he was an Englishman, and 
a colonel in the army ; and yet he was in both these characters different to 
what she ha before experienced. In the first place most of his country 
men with whom she had met, seemed rather to hurry through than enjoy 
‘the scenery of her dearly-loved lake,—had run up to each of the different 
| waterfalls 0: points of view, as if they feared it would have disappeared 
‘before they reached it, and rushed back to the boat after a cursory glance, 
as if the sizht had been a painful one ; then their attempts to speak to her 
|—a sort of mixture of French, of which she had never learnt a syllable, 
‘by a word or two of German, marvellously ill-pronounced. The stranger, 
on the contrary, seemed to linger and feast on each scene, which it had be- 
come her delight to show h’m, and which he transferred, as if by magic, to 
his sketch-book ; while ever as he drew, his conversation was poured forth 
on topics suited to her capacity and habits, in the purest German, which 
as opposed to the Tyrolese patois, was associated in her mind with refine- 





Again, as she viewed him as an,officer in the army. what a contrast to 
the only specimens she was aware of having met with! Bavarians or 
Austrians clad in unifoftss, with enormous mustaches, bronzed complex- 
ions, and stiff bearing! As she looked at the fair skin, smooth lip, and 

jess though dignified carriage of the stranger, she could hardly believe 
| that he belonged to the same profession. 
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When her surpassing beauty is considered, to which the winning simpli- H of old recollections. She accomplished her journey, and retuned as 
city of a Tyrolese girl, and the interest with which she seemed to watch | nearly as possible to her old employments; two years had since passed 
him, must have added a double charm—it did not seem wonderful that on | without her hearing anything of the English colonel, and she seemed to 
both sides, feelings of mutual attraction should have existed. | have recovered her former peace of mind, except when such attempts as 
In a country where female virtue before marriage is not much regard- | those of our friends, to draw her picture or compliment her beauty drew 
ed, and with two persons, the one without a relation in the world, the other || forth from her a passing burst of indignation. 
far away from his kind:ed and country, the result might have been antici- } goer thing! when we had listened to her story, we regretted bitterly 
pated. | that we should have caused hereven a momentary pang. 
The stranger moved from his lodgings, to remain there as she firmly be- | 
believed, for the rest of their lives, orto leave it together should they leave ! 
at all. i 
If he did not so far deceive her by words, the extent to which he ac- | i - 
commodated his ways to her ways, and the discourses he held with her on | THE ORIGINAL TALE OF “JULIA, OB THE ITALIAN LOVER. 
their future plans, served to countenance a prospect which he, perhaps,!| John Andrew Gordier, was a respectab'e and wealthy young n an, born 
never entertained. The early independence of control which had been || at Jersey, in the early part of the eighteenth century, of inoffe: sive life 
her lot, and the deference with which she was used to be approached by || and correct manners. 
the youth of her valley, had given her an imperious manner, and impa-|| Having been attached for several years to a beautiful and acccmplished 
tience of all control, which sat so naturally on her, and assorted so be- |) young woman, in the island of Guernsey, he had surmounted those diffi- 
——- vase her style of nme and Pp ma oe my Englishman sub- i = a = ham - me 4 ae g love, and the 
mitted himself to it most implicitly, and giving himself up, as it were, to |) ay tor leading his mistress to the altar at length was hxed. e 
the romance and the inspiring character of what he called his adventure, | After giving the necessary directions for the reception of h’s intended 
humoured all her faacies, while insensibly some of the poiish and refine- )) — at the time appointed, in full health and high spirits, he sailed for 
mert of his manner communicated itself to her. jj uernsey. ; 
Such was the state of things when the summer being now past, and ! The impatience of love, on such an occasion, need not be described ; 
the tourists who had been committed to the charge of her assistants be- i hours were years, and a few leagues ten thousand miles. TI e land of pro- 
ing sensibly diminished in number, the Englishman began to look with | mise appears; he leaps on the beach, and, without waiting for refresh- 
horrcr at the idea of a winter passed in a Tyrolese cottage, and the en- ment, or his servant and baggage, sets out, alone and on foot, for that house 
gagements and amusements he had arranged for the winter recurred to his | which he had so often visited. : Sa 
recollection. _The servant, who quickly followed, was surprised at being informed that 
When he communicated to Gertrude the necessity he was under of pro- | his master had not yet arrived : having waited in anxious expectation till 
ceeding to Vienna, the imperious “ Ich auch ohne mich’richt ’’ (“I'll go | midnight, the apprehensions of the lady and her family were proportionate 
also! Not without me,’’) with which she announced her resolution of ac- | to the poignancy of their feelings and the circumstances of the case : mes- 
companying him, seemed to settle that matter without his having the sengers a at the dawn of day, to examine and inquire in different 
power or even wish to resist her. || Quarters, without success. - : 
They set out for Vienna. By a sort of presentiment, it would seem, After days of dreadful suspense, and nights of unavailing anxiety, the 
Gertrude directed every thing to be kept at her cottage in its = ~~ corpse of the unfortunate Gordier was at length discovered in a cavity 
though she had no reason to suppose she should ever return. at the) 
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among the rocks, disfigured with many wounds; but no circumstance ap- 
feeling may have been with which the Englishman regarded his beautiful | peared on which to ground suspicion, or even conjecture, concerning the 
Tyrolese when he thus found himself mixing with her in civilized society, || perpetrator of so foul a murder. 

can never be accurately ascertained, as the only source of information| The regret of both families for a good young man, thus cut off in the 
on all these matters, was Gertrude herself, who communicated most of) meridian of life and expectation by a cruel assassin, was increised by the 
these particulars to the innkeeper's wife from whom they were of course | mystery in which it was enveloped ; the anguish of the yc ung lady was 
soon known to our informant. It would seem, however, that the excite- | not of a species which relieves itself by external effusion : nd loud lamen- 
ment and amusement of showing to her so many objects of wonder and | tation ; she never shed a tear, but let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
admiration, for one who had passed her life in a remote valley, served to || feed on her damask cheek,—she pined in thought. Sule 

keep up the warmth of manner, the kindness of tone, and appearance of || Her virtues and her beauty having excited general admiration, the 
undiminished interest in her, which it was at first his delight to remark. || family, after a few years, was prevailed on to permit Mr. Galliard, a 
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The admiration, too, which her style of beauty excited, no doubt gratified 
his vanity. 

Sadder times and unwelcome changes were, however, approaching ! 
Gertrude, under the expectation of soon becoming a mother, was obliged | 
to remain more quietly within the house, and looked in vain for that 
devoted attention which a woman looks for at such a moment from her 





lover. 


He seemed to have entered on a new line of amusements, now that he || 


was necessarily deprived of her company, and soon succeeded other symp- | 
tumis WNICN tlreatened a ctill mare camplete disturbance to their happi- | 
ness. His obedience to her slightest wish, and the extent to which he sub- | 
mitted himself to her imperious tone, had appeared habitual to him. 
Soon, however, she found that while her most commanding tone could not 
ensure compliance, even a flood of tears, which had before ever produced 
the effect of establishing her empire on a surer basis, was now only the 
signal fur a long absence from her side. ‘‘ Un pouvoir impunément bravé 
touche a sa fin.’ Her heart sank within her at these repeated symptoms 
of change, and the strength of her health and spirits prevented her being 
able to regain her lost ground. 

It would be a sad task to trace the numerous little annoyances which 
made up the sum of her misery ; she began, however, to see that her po- 
sition with respect to him produced a slighting manner in those who ad- 
dressed her, of which the progress she had made in refinement, rendered 
her more sensible 
aware of the disgrace which the Englishman had brought upon her, and 
the manner in which it was regarded by those amongst whom she was now 
placed. 

Her infant which was born prematurely, and in the depth of winter. 


It was about this time. too, that she became more fully || 





seemed, nevertheless, to thrive well, and to this object did she devote all 
her cares; while, instead of being as is generally the case in wedded life. 
a bond of union between her and the father, the coolness with which the | 
Englishman regarded this her treasure, tended more completely to estrange 
him from her affections. 

During the solitary hours she passed in her chamber after her confine- 
ment, she formed a plan in which every days’ additional experience con- 
firmed her, viz., to put an end to the continual tortures of disappointment 
at her lover's corduct, by returning to her own dearly-loved lake. To- 
wards it, amidst all the horrors of winter did her heart yearn, and she 
felt, as she afterwards said, as if heronly chance of peace was there. She 
dared not ask for a passport, yet without it, she could not hope to travel 
except on foot. Still she was undaunted, and bearing her child in her 
arins, on a bright cold morning towards the end of February, she started 
on her perilous undertaking ; perilous indeed, at such a season, for both 
of them. However, the constitution of the mountaineer vindicated its 
character, and her sturdy infant seemed only to gain additional strength as 
it approached the mountains, amid which it was to pass the rest of its 
life. 

Once towards the end of her journey, on a wild stormy day, her strengt) 
began to fail her, when, in the midst of the war of the elements, a chamoi 
darted down the mountain-side close to her path. I seemed, as she said, 
as if there to welcome her return, and brought back to her mind, a host 





merchant of the island, to become her suitor, in hope that a second lover 
| might gradually draw her attention from the lamented cat:astrophe of her 
| first. é 
| In submission to the wishes of her parents, but with repeated and strong 
| declarations that she never would marry Galliard, he was occasionally ad- 
| mitted; but the unhappy woman found it difficult to suppress a cer- 
| tain involuntary antipathy which she always felt whenever he approached 
her. 
| Such was the ardour of passion, or such the fascination of her charms, 
| repulse only increased desire, and Galliard persisted in his unwelcome 
visits, frequently endeavouring, but in vain, to prevail on the unfortunate 
lady to accept a present from his hands. 

It was remarked by her friends that he was particularly urgent to present 
| her with a beautiful trinket of expensive workmanship and valuable ma- 
_ terials, which she positively and firmly refused ; adding, with a correctness 
| of sentiment and a propriety of conduct not always observed by women 
on such occasions, that it was base, dishonour«ble, and mean, to receive 

favours from a man whose hand she never would accept. 

But Galliard, by earnestness, assiduity, and by exciting pity, the com- 
|mon resource of artful men, had won over her mother to second her 

wishes; in her desire to forward his suit, she had, during the night, 
fixed his trinket in question to her daughter's watch-chain, and forbade 
her, on pain of maternal displeasure, to remove his token of unaccepted 
love. 

The health of the fair mourner had been considerably impaired by her 
sufferings, and the mother of the murdered man, who had ever regaried 
her with the tenderest affection, crossed the sea to visit her, to offer her 

| every assistance in her power, and, what in such cases is always the most 
soothing consolation, to mingle tears with hers. 

The sight of one so nearly related to her first, her only love, called forth 
ja thousand melancholy ideas in her mind ; she recounted many little in- 
'cidents, which lovers onlv consider as important, to the old lady, who 
, fondly inquired into, and anxiously listened to every minute particular con- 
cerning her beloved son. 

It was during one of these conversations. that the afflicted female sunk 
in a convulsion an the floor; and while her relations were conveying her 
towards a sofa, their terror was considerably augmented, by observing, that 
the eyes of Mrs. Gordier were instantly caught by the glittering appen- 
dage to the lady’s watch-chain, that well-known token of her son’s affec- 
tion, which, with a loud voice, frantic gesture, and disordered countenance, 
she declared, her son had purchased, as a gift for his mistress, previous to 
his last departure from Guernsey. 

With a dreadful look, in which horror, indignation, wonder, and _suspi- 
cion, were alternately mingled, she repeated this extraordinary circum- 
stance, as well as the agitated state of her feelings would permit, to the 
victim of affliction, during the interval of a short recovery. 

The moment the poor sufferer understood that the splendid toy she had 
hitherto so much despised, was once in the possession of Gordier, the in- 
telligence seemed to plant new daggers into her heart ; she made an effort 
to press it toher lips, her eyes, for a moment, exhibited the wild stare of 











madness, stung to its highest pitch, by the euvenomed dast of horrible con- 
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viction ; then eying out, “‘Oh, murderous villain!” she expired.in the 
arms of her attenilant. 

After such a diecovery, it seems scarcely necessary to unfold the cir- 
cumstances of this mysterious assassination: Galliard, enamoured of, and 
envying Gordier the possession of his mistress, had evidently waylaid him 
from the port, murdered, ané plundered bim of the trinket; hoping, that 
after his death, he might possess a jewel far more precious. 

On being charged with the crime, he denied it, but with evident con- 
fusion and equivocation; and, while the injured fainily were despatching a 
messenger for the officers of justice, he confirmed their suspicions by 
suicide, and an impious letter left in his apartment. 

These circumstances produced considerable surprise and alarm in both 
islands, and afforded Mr. Jephson materials for his splendid and elaborate 
tragedy, “‘ Julia, or the Italian Lover,” which I saw and perused with in- 
terest and approbation. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE YELLOWPLUSH CORRESPONDENCE,” THE ‘‘ MEMOIRS OF 
MAJOR GAHAGAN, &c.” 





A lady who takes lessons of the famous Italian singing-master, Mon- 
sieur M , invited us to be present at a concert or oratorio given by a 
hundred of his pupils, whom he has instructed for the last three months, 
and who live together at a place where I fancy pious hymns have not been 
often sung since the monks inhabited it—the woman’s prison of Saint 
Lazare, in the Rue du Faubourg Saint Denis. Mass is performed here at 
eight o’clock in the morning, and we found the clock striking, and the 
Maitre de Chapelle at the gate, just'as we for a wonder reached it. 
one of my bonne wurres,” said Monsieur M 
ly a Napoleon a lesson from each of his élvés in this establishment) a bonne 
euvre which very few were willing to imitate, or even come and see: for 
our guide told us that he had expected une societé, of which, how- 
ever, none made their appearance but ourselves. We may set it down as 








a rule that good works in Paris do not begin at seven o’clock in the morn- | 


ing, and before breakfast. 

We went through three or four little quadrangles, clean, dismal, and 
deserted, with a very bright sky lighting them up, and making the thou- 
sand little ghastly barred windows look only more dark; and passing | 
through an anteroom, where, on a great board of five feet by seven, was 
chalked the music which Monsieur M *s poor scholars had been prac- | 
tising, and were about to sing, went into the gallery of the chapel, and | 





“ This is | 
(who does not receive precise- ll dred heads bow down, and as many hands make the sign of the cross— 


|| wards the convicts’ prison, (which then formed part of the establishment*) 
| I theught that the men who came out to undergo the now abolished opera- 
\tion of the ferrement, seemed an honest, hearty, jovial-looking set: but 
at Saint Lazare, the ladies looked certainly as wretched as you could 
expect or desire:—among the two or three hundred whom! could see, 
i there were not above four that were tolerably good-looking. One was 
‘regularly beautiful, but with a tremendous development of the back head, 
| which would frighten a phrenologist; some were so characteristically 
|| hideous, that Hogarth or Cruikshank could wish no better model: and whe- 
‘| ther by mere chance I know not, but I remarked that a very small portion of 
the women—not half a dozen, perhaps—were fair-haired. I do not re- 
' collect to have seen in the common population of the town and streets, 
|| this vast majority of the dark over the fair, aud must leave to physiolo- 
| gists to determine if there be not any special virtue in the skin. 


| 


| Monsieur M declared that his pupils were among the best subjects 
of the prison, and as far as outward appearance went, his words were cer- 
|tainly borne out; there was a decided superiority in the looks and expres- 
sion of the women and children gathered round his instrument, to those 
who were seated near us. As the music went on (a smart young lady 
‘from the town, in white and red ribbands, singing much out of tune, sung 
ithe solo) we observed a little girl close to us, who seemed affected by it, 
and began to weep. Her two companions would not allow her to remain 
;in any such fit of repentance, and speedly sneered her out of it. The 
|mirth of these women was not a little curious to behold: they were per- 
| petually nodding, smiling, winking to other comrades in distant parts of 
the chapel—you saw all sorts of wild signs going on amongst them, and 
|| mysterious communications made with the finger, and hurried off as one 
|| has seen the deaf and dumb pupils perform them. What a strange acti- 
vity is this of a prison! what a dreadful merriment! what a wild, reck- 
less, glancing, uneasy spirit, seems to urge them on—a perpetual gnawing 
The musicians, however, ap- 

















of the chain and dashing against the bars ! 
peared to be pretty tranquil—they pursue their study with vast industry 
we were told, and give up the two hours of sunshine and exercise allotted 
I think the pret- 
|| tiest sight I saw inthe place was a pair of prisoners, a grown woman 

with a placid face, who had her arm round the neck of a young girl; they 
| were both singing together off the same music book, and in the intervals 





to them in order to practice these hymns and choruses. 





| seemed to be fond and affectionate towards each other.—Poor things, 
|| poor things! what was their history! I wonder whether you or I, Ma- 
| dame, are a whit better than this couple of choristers in their dingy prison- 
|| dresses; or whether, when we, at church, out of gilt prayer-books with 
gold clasps, follow the clerk and sing the old hundredth very gingerly and 
|| genteelly—I wonder, I say, whose music is, in reality, the best ’—But the 
music has stopped: hark! there is a great jangling of a bell, and straight- 
way all the prisoners fall on their knees, and you see of a sudden five hun- 








presently afterwards the old priest, followed by the dapper little boy in 
|| white, ascends the stairs—the boy swings about the shabby incense pot— 
|| His Reverence marches in front, holding, and waving right and left, a very 
|| old brush that seems worn down to the stumps—secing us in purple and 
'| fine lineu, he makes for us and offers the brush, from which, being Pro- 

testants, and dreadfully frightened at being obliged to shew that we don't 
|| know what to do with the brush when we get it, we shrinkingly withdraw 
| —some of the prisoners begin to giggle, the old woman who yielded up 
her praying chair, reaches forward and clutches hold, for an instant, of the 
blessed brush—down below at the altar, you see a dirty extinguisher on a 
pole, rising, quivering for a moment over each of the lights, and popping 
them out one by one; his Reverence gives his blessings, the active old 


took our places alongside of a number of the inhabitants of the place. || turnkeys bustle about, and mustering their bands of prisoners into squads, 


The service had begun; the candles were lighted over the shabby little 
altar, and shone upon a few pictures which were hung about it—a crucifix, 
two Magdalens, and an odious head of Saint Vincent de Paul, before 
which an old priest was quavering out the service, followed hither and 


thither by a little boy in white, walking up the altar steps, and down again, | 


and round about them; and kneeling down, and bobbing his little shorn 
head, and swiaging to and fro a clattering gilt incense-pot as his church 
ordains. An old, shrivelled, bustling lady, with a bunch of proper prison- 
like keys at her waist, made way for us, and gave us seats, and robbing 
another, I suppose inferior turn-key, of a wicker chair at which she was 
kneeling, handed it over to one of the ladies of our party, who was very 
much puzzled to know what to do with more than one ; so as soon as the 
head-gaoleress had retreated to her seat, we gave back the chair to its 
former possessor, who did not seem to know how to pursue her devotions 
without it 

It was the first time that I had ever been in such distinguished female 
society, and [ looked at the faces of the poor girls about me with no ordi- 
nary curiosity. On a former occasion at Bicetre, I saw the mad hospital 
there, and marvelled how sober all the people looked, and visiting after- 


* It is now transferred to Rue de la Roquette. 


march with them out of the building—the smart little incense-boy has 
put away his white surplice and pot, and comes out of the chapel pulling 
|| up his shirt-collar: he has brushed some hair over the little bald place on 
'| his head, and tries to look like a man of the world. We pass through the 
Quadrangles again :—all the prisoners have been consigned to their re- 
spective quarters by this time, and the courts are as deserted as before. 





| 


| 


Half an hour spent in this prison has made us weary of it: and the 
motion and gaiety of the street strikes one most welcomely, as the porter 
closes the guichet behind us, and shuts in the five hundred poor women 
whom we have just seen, to work out their term of slavery, and fulfil their 
bargain with the state. A short time afterwards, and at the proper or- 
thodox hour, we went to an exhibition somewhat different in its details, 
but similar in its purpose, and took our places along with acrowd of fash- 
ionable miserable sinners at the Episcopal Church near the British Em- 
bassy, where we had no mummery of clanking incense-pots, and meagre 
consumption waxecandles ; but a Bishop with a plenty of white sleeves, 
and a portly beadle with a silver-knobbed stick, as the Christian religion 
ordains. We all agreed in pitying the poor benighted Catholic creatures, 
whose strange rites we had just witnessed—and as for the organ, it beat 
Monsieur M *s cracked harmonicon, or whatever the instrument may 
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be called (it sounds like the aaa which we perform in childhood by the 


aid of a piece of paper and a comb)—as for the organ, I say, it beat Mon- | 


sieur M.’s harmonicon out of the field: and as for the company, it was 
the very pink of the fashion in Paris, I can assure you. Well, let us be 


thankful that we have been brought up not as our neighbours are : misera- 


ble sinners we are, it is true, but then there are sinners and sinners, degrees, 
look you, and differences. I wonder what the differences are, and whe- 
ther with her ease, her comforts, her education, such as it is, her freedom 
from temptation, her ladyship in satin, will weigh much lighter than 
yonder poor girl, whose birth-right has been want and crime; and who 
so far as regards the breakage of the eighth and one or two other Com- 
mandments, has never known the meaning of repentance. There are 
those poor devils—the grown sinner and the little one—embracing each 
ether, smiling on each other, and singing hymns out of the same book. I 
don’t know where [ have seen anything more touching or beautiful ; there 
is a sortof homely sublimity about them: it is more beautiful, yea, than 
my Lady Ambassadress in her pew surrounded by a whole body of diplo- 
matists ; more sublime than the bishop himself and the beadle stalking 
before him. 

I have been to Paris once a year for these last ten years, but was never 


—- eee 
sake fashion. Mr. Leitch Ritehie did the book in English @ Very clever 
writer as you know, and an admirer, it appears, of the french, whom in 
| his work he took occasion to compliment warmly. Tie French version 
|| or rather the French original, was by Mr. Hippolite Fortoul, who has no 
such admiration for the King, and scarcely mentioned his existence. 
Well, Fortoul was this year to write a description of Fontainbleau as he 
!| had done of Versailles ; the King on fearing this actually sent down to the 
| bookseller and offered him a book gratis if he would give up Fortoul. 
Is not this a fine homage to the Press, and is it not a fine action for a 
King? 

From the Bibliothique we rattled off to the Gobelins, at which the ladies 
were highly amused. You have seen ladies at work at a frame in the 
midst of a great skurry and labyrinth of worsted balls, making slipper-tops, 
kettle-holders, foot-stool covers, wall carpets and other nonsense. Fancy 
oue of these frames six feet high by seven, and when yoa have fancied 
this, fancy several long rooms full of them, and fancy the stitches infinitely 
smaller and neater, the needles, shuttles, worsteds and other traps more 
curiously arranged, men with whiskers and moustachios seated behind the 
frames, instead of idle ladies in caps and morning dresses, and you have a 
pretty good idea of the Gobelins. Ii is all very pretty, but tailoring is a 





inveigled into sight-seeing until the other day, with a party of newly-ar- | 
rived English, who issued out of Maurice’s into a glass coach, and took 
several hours of intolerable pleasure. We went to the Madelaine (the 
walk round it under the magnificent Corinthian columns is one of the | 
noblest things possible), and entered the gorgeous hall of white marble 
and go!!, with its inner roof of three circular domes ranging the length 
of the building, with a semi dome covering the northern end over the 
altar, and a circular vault covering the vestibule. Galignani’s guide-book 
(one of the best, most learned, and most amusing books of the kind that 
have been published), will give you a full account of the place, as of all | 
others that sight-seers frequent. It is as fine, certainly, as fine can be in its 
details, and vast and liberal in its proportions. Well! fancy a beautiful, 
gorgeous, elegant, Brobdignag café, or banquetting room, and the Made- 
laine will answer completely. Jt does not seem to coatain a single spark 
of religion—no edifice built in the Greek fashion ever did. Why should 
we be prejudiced in favour of the Gothic? Why should pointed arches, 
and tall steeples, and grey buttressed walls built cross-wise, seem to ex- 
press—to be, as it were, the translation into architecture of our religion! 
Is it true, or is it only an association of ideas? You, in America, who have 
been born since Gothic Architecture was dead, can best answer the 
query. I suspect the voluntary system would be puzzled to redeem itself 
into a regular formula of brick and mortar, as the Catholic Church did of 
old. 

From the Madelaine we were carried to the Bibliothique du Roi, 
where it was a show-day, and where we saw long tables, with gentlemen 
reading at them: some very fine prints in the little print room, if one had 
but the time to examine them, and some extraordinary beautiful knick- 
knacks in the shape of canoes, guns, and medals. There was Clovis’s 
arm-chair, and one of the chessmen sent by Haroun Alraschid to Charle- 
magne !— What a relic !~—it is about the size of half a tea-caddy—a royal! 
chessman truly, think of Charlemagne solemnly lifting it and crying 
check ! to Orlando—think of the Palace of pictures—Zobeide has just been 
making a sherbet—Haroun and the Grand Vizier are at tables there by 
the fountain—the Commander of the Faithful looks thoughtful, and shakes 
his mighty beard—Giatfar looks pleased although he is losing. ‘* Your 
Majesty always wins,” says he, as he allows his last piece to be taken : 
and lo! youder come Mesnour, chief of the Eunuchs: he has a bundle 
under his arm; ‘Sire,’ pipes he in a cracked voice, “it is sunset, here 
are the disguises, your Majesty is to go to the rope-maker’s to night—if 
Sindbad should call, I will get him jar of wine, and place him in the pa- 
villion yonder by the Tigris.” 


Of the rest of the collection it is best to say nothing: there is a most 
beautiful, tender, innocent looking head of young—Nero !—a pretty parce! 
of trinkets that belonged to Louis XV’s Sultanas(they may have been 
wicked, but they were mighty agreeable surely)—a picture of Louis 
Quatorze, all wig and red heeled pumps, another of Louis XVIII. who, in 
the midst of his fat, looks like a gentleman and a man of sense, and that 
odious, inevitable, sickening, smirking, countenance of Louis Philippe, 
which stares at you wherever you turn. At Bicetre, for instance, there 
was a bust of the king, with an inscription av ROI LES DETENUS RECON- 
Noissans—“ to the King the rogues’ remembrance.” At Versailles in the 
picture gallery, there is King Charles reviewing his troops, near the king 
a stout dragoon in white looks over his shoulder, and grins at the spectator, 
it is Louis Philippe ; there again is King Charles crowned at Rheims—by 
his side stands the first Prince of the blood, looking over his shoulder, 
and smirking as ever—Louis Philippe of course—I wonder the man, con- 
sidering the circumstances, has let these pictures remain. 


Talking of Versailles and the King, let me tell you a story. Last year 
was published a book on Versailles with numerous engravings in the Keep- 








far more noble, useful, ornamental and agreeable profession to my mind. 

Hence with inconceivable swiftness we were transported to the Museé 
d’Artillerie, and for a description of this again you must be referred to your 
guide-book—what can one say of the immense figure of Francis the First, 
but wonder that a man six feet six inches in height should have such spin- 
dle shanks? they are a miracle of thinness. What can one say of Joan of 
Arc’s armour, but that it is an evident imposture? There is Ravaillais’ 
dagger, and yonder Henry [V’s embossed and ornamented suit of steel. 
There is-francis’s sword which he lost (with every thing except honour) 
a‘ the fight of Pavia. Yonder are a couple of the absurd, hideous, useless 
weapons, covered with red baize and ornamented with paltry tin, which 
David the painter invented at the time of the classical rage, and on the 
Roman model. If you choose to examine further, every variety of weapon, 
‘rom to-day to the time of the crusades, is exhibited for your notice.— 
here are models of all sorts of guns, possible and impossible ; and the 
impression of the whole upon the ignorant spectator who has been to this 
ind the half dozen other sights above named, and has come home after 
walking over some miles of wooden planks—the impression I think is ra- 
ther a humiliating one. You have spent a guinea in coach hire; you did 
iot have your breakfast comfortably ; you have been whirling from gallery 
o gallery, your eyes weak, vour brain is mystified, your back and limbs 
iche, you are thoroughly bored. No reasonable man should see more than 
ne or two sights in a month—the digestion won't stand it; and to have 
he mens sana you know the corpus sanum is absolutely requisite. My 
dear sir, I once went up the Draskenfels before break‘ast, and descended a 
viser and a better man. I arrived at the top and could only see clouds; I 
-ame down and brought back with me a headache and a fever, and I vowed 
never to go up a mountain again, of my own free will, that is. In like 
nanner with sights ; to a well-regulated, easy-going, comfort-loving man, 
vhat sight after all is equal to a pretty white table-cloth. in a cabinet at 
he Trois-Freres or the Rocher—a bottle of champaigne (vides ut alta stet 
live candidum !) is on the side-table, and yonder comes Francois the waiter 
vith two plates containing just four dozen Ostenders, to give an appetite 
or dinner! Cry out as you will, and swear that such vulgar tastes degiale 
humanity—fiddlestick ! I say that Shakspeare or Raphael never invented 
inything that on a hot day at half past five o'clock is equal to Ay and 
oysters ; to enjoy them you can’t enjoy many other sights in the day, and 
must come to them as you would to every other sensual enjoyment, (all 
enjoyments are sensual enjoyments, the Pons Asinorum, the Greek Mas- 
ters, Doctor Snorter’s sermon, Taglioni dancing the Marzurka—r. T. Q.) 
you must come to them as to every other sensual enjoyment, calm, cool, 
juiet, the mind at ease. Now will give you a proof of this—after I had 
sone to see all these sights, I went to Very’s to dine ; there appeared, as if 
lropped from the clouds, that celevrated wandering philosopher Father 
Prout. We dined; he had been quiet all day, and what was the conse- 
quence ! he beat your humble servant by twelve oysters and a beefsteak, au 
heurre @anchois. This remarkable fact (connected with the literature 
of our country) will show you what is to hurry too much over sight-seeing, 
and to disturb the powers of that ‘ Magistro artis, ingenique largitor,’ which 
in American society I fancy is never mentioned. 








I am keeping a little note of dinners, which when they are swelled out 
.o a sufficient length, shall be sent to you. Of theatres the same thing. — 
here are no actors of very particular note now in Paris, except Mademot- 
selle Rachel, whom it is almost impossible to see, so much do the people 
flock after her. There is a charming Englishwoman, Madame Thillon, 
singing at the Renaissance, the best actress and the best educated English 
singer now on the stage, but the comedians are absent, chiefly the immor- 
tal Arnal, that sublime buffoon, Bouffé, that wonderful actor, Vernet, Le- 
peintre, impudent little Défazel and the rest, who make a French farce the 
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most sparkling, joyous, delightful thing in the world. How I love the old 
airs and the new jokes to them, and the fat eld proprietaires, who marry the 
young people at the end, and the saucy soubrettes, and the niais, on whom 
all the tricks are played, and the heroine, and the little insignificant hero 
himself—a lad of 18 generally, with a pinched waist and budding mous- 
taches, who has his hair curled by the expense of the theatre. and a salary 
of thirty pounds a year may be. All these one must love, with their mer- 
riment, and their wit, and their follies, and their delightful absurd affecta- 
tion ; whereas, Bajazet is only a bawling bore, (let it be said in confidence) 
Athalia a great imperious spouting Mademoiselle Georges of a woman— 
the Cid himself, the largest and noblest figure of French tragedy, would talk 
more nobly still, if he would but talk in prose, and get rid of that odious 
jingling rhyme. 1 & 2 
31 August. 





U> The request of our amiable friend “ Julia,” touching the continu- 
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Nix’s Mate, by the author of “ Athenia of Damascus,” has just been 
published by Colman. We shall endeavour to do justice to this Ameri- 
can Romance next week. 





Catipors, a Legendary Poem, is at hand and will be duly noticed. 





Che Cheatre. 


THE PARK. 


The revival of Comedy at this house, as the chief object of attraction, 
for the last fortnight, has been attended with marked success. Seldom is 
it that we have observed a succession of better ‘houses, and what is of 
equaily importance, the auditery leave the Theatre fully satisfied with the 
sterling merits of the entertainments. Mrs. Fitzwilliam seems to have 
| infused new life into the comic power possessed by the old company, and 








ance of our Prospectus on our last page, has been complied with. She 


will excuse our having indulged in no little mirth at her idea that we ex- | 


pected our Prospectus to be read weekly by our subscribers, at the same 
time we thank her for such an exhibition of good will as she has evinced, 
by faithfully reading week after week that exposé of our intentions. The 
Prospectus was retained in our columns to meet the thousand enquiries 
that were made of us from a distance, as to terms and character of our sheet 
&c., and not that we imagined there was anything particularly edifying 
in it to those who had already subscribed and were readers of the Corsair. 
However, the circumstance will not be regretted, since it has revealed to 
us the interest taken in our success by one whose taste in all matters of 
literature would be paramount, and whose delicate sense of propriety en- 
forces the conclusions of her judgment. 








AUDUBON’S SPLENDID PICTURES. 

We take shame to ourselves that we have not more strongly urged the 
claims of this unequalled Gallery, on the patronage of our readers and 
the whole community. As specimens of art and the results of the most 
unwearied industry in the prosecution of science, these finished produc- 
tions challenge the world for competition. But they are most beautiful, 
most pleasing, and most instructive. There is not a chilé who would not 
be delighted to see them, nor a man so learned that he could not add to 
his knowledge by a visit to this wonderful collection. The paintings are 
perfectly exquisite, and would grace the walls of any Academy of the 
Divine Art. We should venture still farther to impress on the tasteful, 
the patriotic, and the generous, the claims of this exhibition on their at- 
tention, had we not just cast our eye on an article in the Gazette, that ap- 
peals to the magnanimity of this community with an earnestness and fer- 
vour that ever distinguish the writings of its able conductors. We trans- 
fer a portion of the article to our columns, in the hope its eloquence 
and truth may effect the object desired :— 

It is exceedingly mortifying to learn, as we do, that this proud monument | 
of genius—this glorious achievement of the man whose works will be sought | 
for by posterity as of priceless value, is suffered by the citizens of New York 
to he treated with such utter neglect, that the exhibition must be closed. | 
Will it be believed, can it be deemed possible that the exhibition of these | 
magnificent paintings has not yielded enough to cover its expenses? | 
Such, we are ashamed to confess for our city, is actually the fact For 
heaven’s sake let us cease hereafter to talk of taste, of intellect—of com- | 
mon self respect. If this gallery is permitted to be closed for lack of en- | 
conragement—if we will not go to see this display of art—this mighty | 
effort of persevering, enthusiastic genius, let us leave to other cities and | 
to other parts of the country the privilege of calling themselves American. 
Citizens of New York, are you really aware of what you are doing, or 
rather of what you are omitting todo? Do you know that here are four 
hundred paintings, executed in the highest style of finish that the painter's | 
art has ever reached—representing with the most rigid and scrupulous | 
fidelity every bird found upon this Continent—Jarge as life, and with a | 
brilliancy of plumage only equalled by the originals themselves! Are | 
you aware that an American, and one of the worthiest bearing that proud | 
title, has here produced a work, unequalled, unapproached in excellence | 
in the whole world. That nothing, either of ancient or of modern times, | 
can be said even to approximate its perfection. Once more we appeal to} 
the pride—nax, we appe«l to the shame of our city. It is not yet too late 
to redeem the character of the community. 





LITERATURE. 

Licuts anpD Suapows or Scortisu Lire.—Glad are we to find this 
exquisite and most popular work again in print For the year past we 
have in vain sought for it, that we might present it as a gift-book to our 
young friends. It is a very neat reprint, and handsomely bound, from the 
press of Robert Carter, New York. 








SHAKSPEARE AND HIs FRIENDS, oR THE GoLpDEN AGE or MERRY 
Enotanp.—Lea and Blanchard —This is one of the most curious and | 
amusing novels of the day. We have heretofore given many extracts | 


For sale at the Carvills, 





it comes forth with renewed energies, admirably supporting this superior 
actress in all the novelties and revivals which were necessary to afford her 





| an Opportunity to display her finished personations. It is particularly for- 
| tunate, at this time, that the Park strength lies in this department, and we 
are glad the opportunity has occurred to elicit from such a number of excel- 
lent comedians the full exercise of their peculiar capabilities. Mrs. Fitz- 
| william, Placide, Chippingdale, Richings and Fisher, with Mesdames 
| Wheatly, Richardson, Vernon, Cushman, and Creswick, form a galaxy of 
comic stars that does not twinkle in the firmament of every Theatre. 
With these general remarks on the abilities of the company we will 
close our notice of this Theatre, for it seems quite unnecessary that we 
| should expatiate in detail on individual performances, when every theatre- 
goer imust know that in the hands of such artists the amplest justice is 
done to every thing they attempt. 
On Monday we are to have M. Alexandre. 


Curiosity is on tip-toe to 
see him. 


THE NATIONAL. 
We have not seen as many families and citizens of New York at any 
theatre for a long time, as were present to witness the first representation 
| of the Opera of Gustavus. This was a good omen for the prosperity of 
| this snuglittle box of a house, where every thing is conducted in good or- 
_der and with marked attention to the convenience and comfort of those fre- 
| quenting it. Asa prelude to the opera the audience was convulsed with 
laughter, by the comedian Browne, ina farce called ‘* My young Wife and 
Old Umbrella,” which is founded on one of those odd traits of human 
| character that when caricatured in the least, becomes irresistably comic. 
| A downright hearty laugh is a very good preparation for the enjoyment of 
music, it relaxes the muscular and nervous system, and makes the latter 
h more sensible to the impression of harmonious sounds, while it frees the 
| mind from cares, and disposes it to luxuriate in those pleasures addressed 
| to the eye and ear without any exertion of its own. Such was the fitting 
preparative for the introduction of Gustavus. 
We need not dwell onthe merits of the music of this opera, Though 
' never before performed in our city, many of its delicious airs have long beer 
familiar to us all, and those portions that were not, are in perfect keeping 
| with those we have so often admired. We never have seen this operatic 
‘company cast to such advantage. Wilson looked most royal, and strutted 
| his brief hour with dignity and grace. The beautiful Shirreff was the cy- 
_nosure of all eyes, as the lovely Page, and made a vast impression by the 
| modesty of her demeanour and the delicate finish of her acting. Seguin, 
too, was equally fortunate in the cast, and equally happy in his persoration 
| of the sensitive and heroic soldier. Under all these favouring circumstan. 











| ces how could Gustavus fail to elicit the warmest applause from the 


i 
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| crowded assembly. Itis not to the music alone that this opera is indebted 


| for its popularity. ‘The romance of the plot, the splendid scenery and the 
| gorgeous display at the masquerade, the variety of characters, and the 


| dancing, conspire to give it an interest which few compositions possess. In 


i} 


| all these respects the appointments were surprisingly perfect, considering 
the size of the house, and were witnessed with unanimous applause. Of the 
| yocal music, that allotted to Seguin is to our ear, far the best, and his fine 
| voice and knowledge of the science enabled him to do it entire justice. 
Wilson and Miss Shirreff have a more limited role, but were much ap- 
| plauded. The conclusions of the second and third acts were encored,— 
ja practice we much regret to see our audiences falling into. Tous it 
would be equally grateful and proper to see the closing scene repeated, 
and thus witness a resuscitation, and a second murder. We hope the 
more judicious will have the firmness to check this preposterous practice, 
which can easily be effected by a little earnest hissing, and a little more 
tardiness on the part of the performers to comply with so unreasonable a 
requisition. ‘ 
The most delicious portion of this opera is in the hands of the orchestra, 
and its ravishing sweetness wells up and falls upon the ear in cadences so 





to the singers what actually belongs to the instrumentation. We need 


from it in our columns, which is the best evidence we could give of a | harmonious, that one often forgets the source of his pleasure, and attributes 
’ 


high estimate of its merits. 
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not say that the orchestra is amply capable of mastering whatever belongs see it glide swiftly on in the current of popularity. Its success was 


to its department. We have now but to congratulate all concerned on | almost unprecedented, and was no doubt mainly owing to the spirit and 
the success of Gustavus, and most especially Mr. Wallack, to whose humour of its editorials. Having achieved complete success, its editors 
energy and prompt management may be attributed its early production. relinguished the Tattler into other hands, and as quick as thought, appear- 
ed again as the conductors of the Evening Signal,—a daily paper on the 
same plan, and meeting with the same patronage as the original enter- 
prise. Here, then, are two new dailies with their enormous weeklies, 
running neck and neck the race of popularity, each relying on its “game 
and bottom,” and trying to excel uf the piquancy of tleir editorials, the 
raciness of their wit, and the independence and spirit of their critiques. 

| We like a race,—we like any manly or intellectual contest, and we look 
‘on this Newspaper ‘‘ match” with peculiar interest, for they have “ a fair 














BROADWAY. 


Summer had so far invaded the Autumnal months that we were begin- | 
ning to think that we should have no other signs of the change of the 
Season than were evinced by the return of our citizens from their rural | 
residences, and the multitude of new fashions that were daily exhibited in 
our streets. At length, however, Autumn not choosing to dally longer, 
hee eothunty nen a ri a eee ae eee ae } field and no favour,” with the World for their “ Judges.” Who could ask 
Cardinal Jack Frost, put to flight every rebel-leaf, zephyr, or fashion that || : © 
dared stand out for Summer’s emeraid diadem; at the same time assert- || ; 
ing her own claims to our cordial allegiance and profoundest admiration. | 
With us she has ever been the favourite Queen of the Seasons, from the Tue EmsBeLtisHMeNT oF THE Mirror.—We are by no means insen- 
first commencement of her gorgeous coronation to the closing-scene of her , sible, we hope, to any particular merit of our contemporaries, although we 
leafless and melancholy sway. The bracing air, the cloudless sky, and the fain would eschew the practice of eternal laudation on every or any occa- 
brilliant tint of every leaf that still clings fondly to its parent branch, sion. But the Mirror of last week, in addition to its tasteful ‘spread 
invite the indwellers of every mansion to a participation of her delightful || down,’ ’ contained ‘‘a gem of the purest ray, serene,” in the engraving 
attractions which we will venture to assert are no where more enjoyed | which accompanied the number, and which should not pass unnoticed by 
than by the inhabitants of this city. Our streets are crowded with a rapid- | those who know how to appreciate, its excellence, and to estimate the 
ly moving population. The broad avenues teem with gay turn-outs, and | great expense which such an embellishment must impose. Seldom have 
dashing vehicles. ‘The promenades glow with the sparkling novelties of we seen a more perfect and delicate piece of art than the “ Landing at 
fashion, and the smiles of the beautiful. Jaimestown,” painted by Chapman and engraved for the Mirror by Dan- 

Reckless of all the claims on our time within doors, we can scarce re- forth. 
sist the temptation to indulge in an occasional stroll along our fashionable | 
pavé, to mark and enjoy the varied scene that shifts like a conjurer’s | SUSPENSION AND THE CURRENCY. 
mirror at every step, as we thread our way through the waving crowd. || 
There comes a bridal party. Blue coat, white gloves, sunny smiles, and | 
orange-buds, carry irresistible conviction of the fact to our bachelor saga- 
city. Before we can get a peep at the face of the bride, almost hid by 
her clustering braids of dark hair, she has passed, and a lovely blonde 
sweeps by in a gay mantilla, changeable as the hues of evening, richly 
trimmed with sable, with a hat whiter than the wing of a dove, and a face | 
faultless as Newra. It would puzzle a Sphynx to divine the cause of her } 
radiant smile, Walks she fancy-free? Has Cupid’s bolt passed her in- |) 
nocuous? But here flies a new dashing cabriolet, driven by an expert | 
whip, and at his side a fair sister glowing in the bright sunlight, with Mira- | time, is to add our voice to the swelling notes of the public approbation of 
beau feathers, snowy veil, and Persian shawl. There speeds the latest such perseverance, and to urge them to maintain their integrity at any 
britzka, guided by a young scion, perched on his airy seat with his newly- || sacrifice. Itis a cheering sight to witness the manifestation of good feel- 
adopted tiger, complacently enjoying the street tactics of his chin-tufted | ing which exists between ly ras eredicere : end s source of 
master. Here our ribs are gently crowded by an ancient dowager in a | proud satisfaction to know, that the confidence of the latter is undiminish- 
crimson hat lined with primroses, with a step more vigorous than the 


; ; ; : | ed, and the resolution of the former, to steadily follow the path on which 
blooming girl, who with languid motion follows after with a bunch of rose- | they have so gallantly entered, by discharging ail demands against them 
buds and jessamine in her fairy clasp. But who is this fair creature at- | in the legal currency of the land, is unshaken. A suspension will not 
tracting all eyes by her dazzling dress and airy step? Can the pretty 


| make money easier ; nor, in our apprehension, will it enable our merchants 
page of Gustavus be mistaken in that short cloak of purple velvet, and | to call home the amounts due them in those parts of the country where 


those sweeping Ostrich plumes that shame in whiteness the foam of the /suspension has taken place, without loss. But we cannot enlar ge upon 
seat But she has flitted by, and another of earth’s gentlest daughters in | 4)... questions at this time. 

widow’s weeds (this is a faintly-breathed suspicion) passes us, leading a If New York maintain her position, she will promote her honour and 
child of surpassing beauty, on whose rosy lips the smile of life’s early 


her best interests. If she continue upright, and Boston imitates her ex- 
morning has been checked by the solemn pageant of death. “Alas,” ., | ample, these sister cities will become the grand markets of the country. 
we were on the point of moralizing, when we were utterly jostled aside Specie will not be required in those places, where, as a circulating me 
by a Veteran Papa with two laughing daughters linked ” his side = | dium, it has been superseded by a depreciated paper currency, and it will 
violet “tunics” fringed with lace, in the highest glow of satisfaction with “flow in a steady current, as an article of merchandise, to those cities where 
themselves and the world. God bless ie hipaa d maidens! The musi- | it is valued and wanted, by a law as sure as that which obliges water to 
cal ring of thy joyous langh would inspire Diogones in his tub. They are |! 


: : | seek its level. With these views, hastily and imperfectly prepared, we 
gone, and here comes a dancing cluster of school-girls, graceful as the 


: , cannot but hope that our Banks will continue to breast the storm with an 
rosy hours, and there a bevy of young and aged are gathering anne pode | unflinching front, and, so long as they can command a dollar, to redeem in 
musician in scarlet small clothes anda cuvenag hat, who is winding an organ | specie, as they are bound to do by an enlightened regard for the sellin 
tothe cal eauledly ot + Pwned sharma: , . | welfare, and by every consideration of honour and law. 

But how we are borne on Our eyes ache with the glare and continual I 
rush of the gay masquerade. Let us pause before the gate of the Hos- | * 
pital, which we have just reached, and rest our wearied vision upon the | Tur Lavncn.—The splendid packet ship New York, of 1000 tons 
emerald enclosure that seems to grow grecner and brighter as all Nature i burthen, was launched on Thursday from the yard of Messrs. Webb & 
is fading elsewhere. Bright oasis in the desert of paved streets and brick || Allen. We notice this event to record another evidence of the enteprize 
walls! We love to fancy the inspiring glow of animation that lights up | of our merchants, and to show that notwithstanding the use of steam 
the feeble gaze of the faint-hearted invalid as he totters for the first time || there is every encouragement to invest capital in the building ef these 
to the windows after wecks of languishing confinement, and finds thy |) magnificent sea palaces, which to our taste afford far the most preferable 
velvet turf stil waving in summer exuberance. | means of crossing the Atlantic. Let the steamers carry the mails, our 
But we have approached the terminus of our delightful ramble from the | lives are not so short but we can spare a few days more or less for the 
circumscribed limits of our Editorial sanctum. If our peripatetic mu- || pleasure of enjoying clean cabins—ample decks, smokeless and cinderless 
sings impart but a portion of the pleasure which we have derived from our | promenades, together with the circle of new, and often pleasant acquain 
animated stroll, we shall not have practised in vain ‘‘the manual exercise || tances which chance throws in our way. 
of heels.” 











Although not precisely within the designs of our paper, yet it is impos- 
sible for us to feel indifference to the subject that is now agitating our 
whole country. We do not advert to it forthe purpose of expatiating 
upon the utility of Banks, the necessity of credits, or the evils of a 
depreciated and vitiated currency ; nor do we intend to animadvert upon 
the character and extent of the fiscal expedients which have been adopted 
elsewhere. 

The great question is, shall the New York Banks suspend? Their Di- 
rectors have thus far persevered in the honourable course of promptly re- 
deeming their liabilities ; and the main purpose we have in view at this 





























————— ra ————— ° oh ee . . . 
It is said that the next exhibition of the “ feats of chivalry ” will be giv- 


Tue Evenine Sicnat.—When the “ Evening Tattler” was first is- || en by the Marquis of Waterford in the course of next year, at an estate of 
sued we hailed its advent with a hearty good will, and were rejoiced to his called Fordcastle, in Cumberland. 
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land after all, as Cobbett once more remarked, there is not a soldier to 
/every parish in Great Britain. 














FRENCH VIEWS OF ENGLISH AFFAIRS 


CORRECTED. Let us add, that it is not true that a million of men are in overt insur- 
{From the London Examiner.} rection against the laws and society, as the Debats states, and that a mil- 
About this time last year we noticed a very able view of English politics | !ion of signatures to the Chartist petition are taken, according to English 
in the Revue Frangaise. We cannot give the same praise to an article in | C¥Stom, at a very considerable discount in estimating the number prepared 
the Journal des Debats of last Sunday on the Past Session, and the Pres- | '® Support their wild views in action ; and, in proof of the allowances with 
ent State and Prospect of Parties in England. The writer has been || Which such paper and parchment demonstrations are to be received, 
ed . o : . : . | ‘ } j j i j » A i ay a > 
strangely misinformed upon some points of more than sufficient notoriety. || Chartism is already in a rapid decline. The Debats, indeed, tells us that 
For instance, having referred to Sir Robert Peel’s demands for the rem3- | the social crisis is only provisionally suspended, and that it will be repro- 
val of the Ladies of the Bedchamber, the Journal des Debats states :— duced inevitably in a state of things in which a day of hail or sunshine 
“ This demand, which was considered at the time puerile and unbecom- | makes the Funds fall or rise ; but the real connection of a social crisis to 
ing, was justified to a certain point by an incident little known on this side nee apprehended is not with the hail or sunshine which effects the Funds, 
of the Channel, which caused a lively sensation in English society, and of but with the hail or sunshine that effects the prices of Corn in Mark lane. 
which one of the Maids of Honour of the Queen was the subject, and un- | The first great tempest that falls on England will come from the Corn 
. . . . | - 

fortunately also the victim. Lady Flora Hastings, sister of the Marquis |; Market. tis 
of Hastings, Tory by birth, by education, and by connection, was attacked | The Journal des Debats supposes that the social crisis or the dangers of 
with a dropsical disorder, the outward signs of which gave rise to suspi- |Chartism must drive the Whigs from office, and reinstate the Tories in 
cions of another nature, and to reports rapidly accredited by malice, and | POWeF- The conjecture betrays the densest ignorance of English politics. 
political enmity. Sir James Clark, one of the physicians of the Queen, | The Tory leaders themselves are perfectly conscious that the difficulties 
consulted on this subject, declared that in his opinion the state of Lady |of government would be immensely increased for tuem, and that un- 
Flora manifested all the symptoms of pregnancy. The sufferer, whose 'der their administration the disaffection of Ireland in mass would be 

* ° i H ; ; ~ : 9 NX 
honour was thus attacked, demanded an inquest of matrons, the result of | *4ded to whatever discontent exists, or may arise, in England or Scot- 
which signally belied the suppositions, probable wilful, of her enemies.— | ‘#"4- ; 

But it was two late, the blow was struck, and in spite of the regrets and | The Journal des Debats supposes that the Tories only expose them- 
affectionate consolations of the young Queen, the unfortunate Lady Flora | selves to unpopularity in opposition. Tf the writer had contrived to keep 
succumbed finally as much to chagrin as to the malady, and the account || himself in happy ignorance of their conduct in power, and to know no- 
of the post mortem examination, published in all the journals, again revived | thing of them but in opposition, the supposition that any party would ap- 
the public scandal and the private griefs. At the time of the Ministerial | Pet to less advantage in opposition than in office, would do little credit to 
crisis, English society was still excited by this sad story, and looked at in his knowledge of the world. Opposition is the courtship of the nation. 





this point of view, the demands which the chiefs of the Tory party made || In opposition all parties make a show of their best dispositions; it is the 


for the dismissal of Sir James Clarke and the removal of several ladies in 
waiting, have no more the shabby character attributed to them, and became 
a sort of satisfaction claimed in the name of a great political party. It 
would certainly have been so considered if it had only been followed by 
the explanatious, full of dignity and of tact, given in their places in Par- 


|| occasion for professions without the test of performance, and for making a 
|| parade of whatever popular purposes and opinions a party may entertain. 


|| The outside view of a party, like the outside view of most other things, 
|is the fairest and most specious, and to expect any set of men in power to 
‘realize more than they have promised in opposition, or to exercise vir- 


liament by the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel ; but in falling || tues in office in place of the vices they have practised out of it, is to 
into the domain of publicity, exaggerations were lent to it which made a ©*Pect a miracle which has never yet been witnessed, and never will come 
kind of insult to the young Queen. The comments of small elegance || '° P@Ss- 

which Lord Brougham thought proper to make, contributed more than any- || 


hing else to this result.” 1 . 
; Plunderings by the Wan. 





Here is a revelation indeed! We can assure the Journal des Debats 
that the facts which it says are little known on the French side of the | 
Channel, are still less known on the English side. Lord Hastings was not | . ; : : 
a Tory, and amongst all the falsehoods to which the unfortunate case of | A letter in the Allgemeine Zeitung, dated Constantinople, August 14, 
Lady Flora gave rise, it was never pretended there was anything p litical | S2¥S—‘ Hafiz Pasha was last week in great danger of atoning for his defeat 
in the origin of the groundless imputation. The leaders of the Tory party _with his life. The Divan was uncertain whether, according to ancient 
never required the dismissal of Sir James Clarke, nor interfered in any | C¥StO™, the silk string should be sent to the general, or whether he should 
manner in the affair, nor could they have interfered in it. The only Tory be tried in the European manner by a court-martial, of which the Prussian 
chief who had the opportunity of giving any opinion on the case, it is gen- | officers should be members, when the Prussian Ambassador, Baron vor 
erally known gave an opinion that the whole mitter was referable to mis- | Konigsmark, generously took the Pasha’s part, and prevailed on the Porte 
take, and to mistake only. not only to abstain from inflicting any punishment on him, but likewise to 

The writer in the Journal des Debats, amongst his other misstatements | !¢4ve him in the post of Governor of Sievas, which he has filled since the 
proceeding on misinformaiion, places Lady Flora’s death before the Minis- | death of Reschid. 
terial crisis, and couples the fabulous demand for the dismissal of Sir | 
James Clarke, as “a satisfaction to a great political party,” with the Van Ampurcu 1n France.—The most absurd statements about M. Van 
claims for the removal of the Ladies of the Bedchamber. There is just as | Amburgh are making the round of the French press. In a sort of biogra- 
much truth in the statement that the Tories required the dismissal of Sir | phy of that gentleman we are told that his favorite amusement in America 
James Clarke, as that party enmity directed the suspicions against Lady was to walk into the woods and tame bears, which he left at liberty, anJ 
Flora Hastings. Gross and audacious as have been the figments of party | visited from time to time as old acquaintances. One bear, which he called 
malice upon the case of Lady Flora, the misinformation of the Journal Job, was, however, his travelling companion. Being at sea with this bear, 
des Debats outruns them; and even the Morning Post and the Standard M. Van Amburgh saw a shark, and jumped overboard with an iron bar in 
must wonder at the revelations of the Paris Journalist. his hand, to tame the monster. The shark, however, got hold of the bar, 

Having mentioned Lord Brougham, the Journal des Debats expresses | and having let it drop to the bottom, was about to make a meal of the man 
some natural astonishment at his freaks, and observes that a manof such | who had volunteered the task of cilvilizing him, when, in despair, Van 








eccentricity would be displaced even in France. The writer remarks 
that, ‘‘ at the time when the Radical counsels of Lord Durham would not 
let Lord Brougham sleep, we saw him impose limits to reform tending to 
become almost Conservative ; some short time ago he became more Radi- 
cal than ever, and supported Chartist petitions; and now we see him at 


Amburgh called to Job, who was quietly looking on, confident of his mas- 
ter’s power, and expecting to see the shark come on board as a docile 
pupil. Job obeyed the call, and jumped overboard to assist the shark-ta- 
mer. He immediately, says the biographer, caught the monster round the 
waist, and with one fraternal hug squeezed the breath out of his body.— 


the Dover dinner, making the Duke of Wellington blush with his fabu- |The shark was drawn into the ship by means of a hook, and Job, as the re- 
lous panegyrics.”” The Journal des Debats then quotes the passage in | ward of his valour, was permitted to partake of the soup which the crew 
Lord Brougham’s speech, giving the Duke of Wellington the superiority | made from his fins. 
over all the great Captains of antiquity, which is indeed a most impudent | 
plagiarism from the “ Groves of Blarney,” in which Julius Cesar figures | Lomsarp srreet anp Bankers 1x 1559.—At this period Sir Thome- 
in as strange company as in Lord Brougham’s speech. as Gresham resided in Lombard street, which was then the handsomest 
The Debats observes, that with all Lord Brougham’s extravagancies, he | street in London ; and, like all other bankers and merchants living in that 
has been a useful auxiliary to the Tories in the last Session ; and certainly, | street, he kept ashop. It stood on the site now occupied by the banking- 
if he has been of any use at all, it has been to the enemies of Reform. house of Messrs. Stone, Martin & Co., and over his door was his crest, a 
The man lives on the praise and the flatteries of the Tories. He is their | grasshopper, by way of sign. ‘This was no uncommon practice even at a 
political bravo, requited by aristocratic applause. He lives amongst the | later period ; for we are told that the sign of the house in Bread street 
‘Tories, and he acts for them. As for his extravagancies in the capacity he | where Milton’s father resided, and where Milton was born, was the spread 
has chosen of prime sycophant to the Duke of Wellington, they have not | eagle—an heraldic symbol, which appears in the family arms. The origi- 
surprised us, recollecting, as we do, his fulsome excesses of the same kind | nal sign of Gresham’s shop was seen by Pennant, and, I am _ informed, 
in the same respectable volunteered office of sycophant to William the | continued in existence as lately as the year 1795 ; when, on the erection 
Fourth. But William the Fourth, who had a sailor's manliness, was | of the present building, it disappeared from the station which it had so long 
nauseated and disgusted by Lord Brougham’s adulation, which secmed to | occupied over the door—its metallic value having probably aroused the cu- 
him disrespectful in the same degree that it was notoriously false. Whe- | pidity of some of the labourers. But the term banker, when applied to a 
ther the dose is or is not too strong for the Duke’s stomach we cannot | former age, is so likely to produce misconception, that, before proceeding 
pretend to conjecture, but if he relishes it he has an appetite for flattery i further, it seems advisable to explain it. . é ’ 
too gross for a Prince, which is saying much. | A banker in early times pursued a very different trade from that which 
The Journal des Debats proceeds to observe on the state of England, | occupies the attention of the opulent and influential class so called at the 
which it fancies on the verge of revolution because 5,000 men have been | present day. It is well known that the latter derive their profits from the 
added to the army. ‘The prestige of the Constitution is gone, in the || employment of fluctuating sums of money deposited in their hands for con- 
French writer’s opinion, when force is called in in support of it. The venience and safety by the public, and for the security of which the respec- 
5,000 men are not raised, let us assure him, to support the Constitution, || tability of the banker is a sufficient guarantee. But this is a refinement of 
but to guard against any disturbance of the peace, or violence to property ; || comparatively recent introduction, with which our forefathers were wholly 








Che Corsair. 


unacquainted. As late as the time of Swift, bankers gave and took a bond | was formed, and the brigade-major had finished reading the proceedings of 


on receiving and lending mone) , and made their profit by obtaining a high- | the Court-martial, General Crauturd commenced lecturing both men and 
er rate of interest, or usury as }t was called, on the latter operation, than | officers on the nature of their cruelty, as he said, to the harmless inhabi- 
they allowed on the former. ‘Ten or twelve per cent. was the custumary | tants, as he called the Spaniards. He laid particular stress on our regi- 





rate of interest during the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; at which period, we 
mean no disrespect to the banker when we say, that he united in his per- 


son the trades of the usurer, the pawnbroker, the money-scrivener, the | 


oldsmith, and the dealer in bullion. A German traveller who visited 
‘ngland in 1593 says, that he saw in Lombard street ‘all sorts of gold 


and silver vessels exposed to sale, as well as ancient and modern coins, in | 


such quantities as must surprise a man the first time he sees and considers 
them.’ At the period of Gresham’s death a considerable portion of his 
wealth consisted of gold chains. It is a curious circumstance that Lombard 
street should have retained its character as well as its name for at least five 
centuries and a half ; and it may not, perhaps, be out of place to mention, 
that within the last thirty years several gold and silver lacemen lived 
there—a link between the ancient and modern occupants of the street, 


which has now almost wholly disappeared.”—Life and Times of Sir | 





Thomas Gresham. 

Banquet 1N tHE Tuames Tunnet.—On Saturday afternoon the di- 
rectors of the Thames Tunnel Company gave an elegant dinner, in the 
tunnel, to the persons employed in that undertaking, to celebrate their 
having reached low water-mark. Mr. Hawes, M. P., was in the chair, 
and 280 persons sat down to table. On a raised platform, about 500 
visitors—the majority of whom were ladies, were provided with places to 
view the scene. 





Swattowine 4 Watcu.—The following extraordinary case was heard 


at the Dublin police-office.—A young gentleman named Rathbane charged || 


Anne Lynch with having stolen his watch. Complainant said he was pass- 


ing through Marlborough street, when he was followed by the prisoner, who | 


snatched the watch out of his waistcoat pocket. He seized her on the 
spot, and had given her up to a policeman who was passing. She was 
Brought to the station-house, and although the most rigorous search was 


ment, who, he said, committed more crimes than the whole of the British 
| army. “ Besides, you think,” said he, “because you are riflemen, and 
| more exposed to the enemy’s fire than any other regiments, that you are to 
| rob the inhabitants with impunity; but while I command you, you shall 
| not.” Then turning round to the corporal, who stood in the centre of the 
| square, he said, with a stern voice, ‘ Strip, sir.” The corporal, whose 
|| name was Miles, never said a word until tied up to a tree, when, turning 
| his head round as far as his situation would allow, and seeing the General 
|| pacing up and down the square, he said, ‘“* General Craufurd, I hope you 
| will forgive me.’”’ The General replied, “No, sir, your erime is too 
| great.”” The poor corporal, whose sentence was, to be reduced to the pay 

and rank of a private soldier, and to receive a punishment of 150 lashes, 
| and the other man 200, then addressed the General to the following effect = 
os Do you recollect, Sir, when you and I were taken prisoners, when 
, under the command of General Whitelock, in Buenos Ayres? We were 
| marched prisoners, with a number of others, to a sort of pound surrounded 
H by a wall. There was a well in the centre, out of which] drew water 
|, with my mess-tin by means of canteen-straps I collected from the men, 
|, who were prisoners like myself. You sat on my knapsack—I parted my 
| last biscuit with you. You then told me you would never forget my kind- 
||ness to you. It is now in your power, Sir. You know how short we have 
| been of rations for some time. 

These words were spoken by the corporal in a mild and respectful ac- 
|, cent, which affected not only the General but the whole square. The 
| bugler, who stood waiting to commence the punishment close to the cor- 
| poral, received the usual nod from the bugle-major to begin. The first 
lash the corporal reccived the General started, and turning hurriedly 
| round, said, ‘* Who taught that bugle; to flog? Send him to drill—send 
| him to drill! He cannot flog—he cannot flog—stop, stop! Take him 


| down—take him down! I remember it well—I remember it well !” 


made by a female, who was there for the purpose, it could not be found, || while he paced up and down the square, muttering to himself words that I 
and all hopes of recovering it were given up, complainant having concluded |; ould not catch, at the same time blowing his nose, and wiping his face 
that the prisoner had dropped the watch in the street. In the course of || With his handkerchief, trying to hide his emotion that was so evident to the 
the night, however, she became ill in the station-house, and, without the |; whole square. A dead silence prevailed for some time, until our gallant 


aid of an emetic, the watch was forthcoming, although she acknowledged 
that she had completely swallowed it when she took it from the gentle- 
man’s pocket. What made the case more extraordinary was, that there 
were six or eight inches of black riband attacked to it. It was a thin 


l General recovered a little his noble feeling, when he uttered, with a broken 
| accent, ‘‘ Why does a brave soldier like you commit those crimes?” Then 
| beckoning to his orderly to bring his horse, he mounted and rode off. It is 
|| needless to say that the other man was also pardoned, and in a few days 


fashionable gold watch, but not at all asmall one. The magistrates said | the corporal was restored to his rank.—Memoirs of Edward Costello. 
that the prisoner should be committed for trial. The complainant said he ome 


would not prosecute her, as he was sure she had already sutfered suffi- THE MADISON vauee 


ciently. The magistrates said that the complainant could not get his 
watch unless he prosecuted. | The following extract from a preliminary essay to the volume of debates, 
_by Mr. Madison, will be found most interesting, and fully shows how com- 








| 





Doxe or Orueans anp De Berancer.—The poet Beranger wrote to || pletely he was possessed with the responsibility of his self-imposed task, 
the Duke of Orleans, recommending to his notice a young man in the . 


army, whose mother was ill and in distress, and concluded his letter with | and what thorough confidence may be reposed in advance in reports pre- 
apologies for intruding on the Prince without being personally known to | pared under such circumstances by such a hand :— 

him. The Duke immediately returned the following note :—‘ Sir—To do || The curiosity I had felt during my researches into the history of the 
a good action recommended by you will be a double pleasure to me. Your | most distinguished confederacies, particularly those of antiquity, and the 
protegé shall become mine, and I shall be happy to confer with you on his |, deficiency I found in the means of satisfying it, more especially in what 
interests. Allow me, sir, to tell you that you are one of my oldest ac- | related to the process, the principles, the reasons, and the anticipations 
quain ances. Twenty years ago you taught me (sometimes at the expense | which prevailed in the formation of them, determined me to preserve, as 
of my Latin) to know and to love France.”—At the request of his Royal | far as I could, an exact account of what might pass in the Convention 
Highness the Minister of War has given the young soldier his conge, and || whilst executing its trust, with the magnitude of which I was duly im- 


has allowed him to go and support his mother. 
Constantinople, Aug. 12. 

On the 9th, at ten o'clock in the morning, a fire broke out at Pera and 
Galata, which at first appeared to be of slight importance, but afterwards 
spread so widely, that, by four in the afternoon, two hundred houses were 
destroyed. As soon asthe Prince de Joinville (says Galignani’s Messen- 
ger) was aware of the occurrence, he hastened with the officers who accom- 
panied him to Constantinople, and the crew of the steam-ship Papin, to 
the scene of conflagration. All the French at Pera and Galata joined his 
Royal Highness, and placed themselves under his orders, which were giv- 
en with jud ment and effect. The flames were not, however, extinguished 
till one in the morning, when his Royal Highness, covered with smoke and 
ashes, retired to his residence at Pera, which, fortunately, remained un- 
touched. Happily the north wind did not prevail as usual at this season, 
or the disasters of 1831 would have been renewed, and Pera and Galata 
would have been reduced to a heap of ashes. 
burnt are estimated at about 1,400, principally those of the Turks, Arme- 
nians, and Jews. It is not believed that the fire was wilful. The local 
authorities displayed their usual apathy, although Ali Pacha, the Seraskier 
of Constantinople, was on the spot. 


ANECDOTE OF GENERAL CRAUFURD. 
A few days after the storming of Rodrigo, our brave General, Craufurd, 


died of his wound, and the Duke of Wellington attended the funeral of 


the gallant veteran, who, though most strict in discipline, was averse to 
punishment, and was beloved by his men for his justice and care for them, 
as well as for his bravery. ‘The following anecdote, of which I was an 
eye-witness, will serve to show his character :— 

I happened to be on guard one day, when General Craufurd came riding 
in from the front, with his orderly dragoon, as was his usual custom, when 
two of our men, one of them a corporal, came running out of a house with 


some bread, which they had stolen from the Spaniards, followed by a | 


Spanish woman, crying lustily “ Ladrone ! ladrone!” (‘ thief! thief !’’) 
They were immediately pursued by the General and his orderly ; the bread 
was given back to the woman, and the men were placed in the guard- 
house. The next day they were tried by a brigade court-martial, and 


brought out to a wood near the town for punishment. When the brigade 


The number of dwellings | 


pressed, as I was by the gratification promised to future curiosity by an 
, authentic exhibition of the objects, the opinions, and the reasonings from 
| which the new system of government was to receive its peculiar structure 
|and organization. Nor was I unaware of such a contribution to the fund 
| of materials for the history of a constitution on which would be staked 
| the happiness of a people great even in its infancy, and possibly the cause 
| of liberty throughout the world. 
| In pursuance of the task I had assumed, I chose a seat in front of the 
presiding member, with the other members an my right and left hands. 
Iu this favourable position for hearing all that passed, I noted in terms 
ilegible, and in abbreviations and marks intelligible to myself, what was 
| read from the chair or spoken by the members; and losing not a moment 
| mmocosnerily between the adjournment and re-assembling of the Con- 
| vention, I was enabled to write out my daily notes during the session, or 
within a few days after its close, in the extent and form preserved in my 
own hand on my files. 

In the labour and correctness of this I was nota little aided by practice, 
and by a familiarity with the style and the train of observation and rea- 
soning which characterized the principal speakers. It happened, also, 
that I was not absent a single day, nor more than a casual fraction ef an 
hour in any day, so that [ could not have lost a single speech, unless a very 

hort one. 

It may be proper to remark, that, with a very few exceptions, the 
| Speeenes were neither furnished nor sanctioned by the speakers, but writ- 
| ten out from my notes, aided by the freshness of my recollections. A fur- 
| ther remark may be proper, that views of the subject might occasionally 
| be presented in the speeches and proceedings with a latent reference to a 
|| compromise on some middle ground ,by mutual concessions. The exe 
| ceptions alluded to were, Ist, the sketch furnished by Mr. Randolph of 
his speeches on the introduction of his propositions of the 29th of May; 
2dly, the speech of Mr. Hamilton, who happened to call on me when put- 
ting the last hand to it, and who acknowledged its fidelity without sug- 
gesting more than a few verbal alterations, which were made; 3dly, the 
speech of Governor Morris on the 2d of May, which was communicated 
to him on a like occasion, and who acquiesced in it without a verbal 
change. The correctness of his language, and the distinctness of his 
enunciation, were particularly favourable toa reporter. The speeches of 
Dr. Franklin, excepting a few brief ones, were copied from the written ones 
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read to the convention by his colleague, Mr. Wilson, it being iuconvenient 
to the Doctor to remain long on his feet. 

Of the ability and inte!ligence of those who composed the Convention 
the debates and proceedings may be a test, as the character of the work 
which was the offspring of their deliberations must be tested by the ex- 
perience of the future, added to that of nearly half a century which has 
passed. ; 

But whatever may be the judgment pronounced on the competency of 
the architects of the constitution, or whatever may be the destiny of the 
edifice prepared by them, I feel it a duty to express my profound and 
solemn cunviction derived from my intimate opportunity of appreciating 
the views of the Convention, collectively and individually, that there never 
was an assembly of men, charged witha great and arduous trust, who 
were more pure in their motives, or more exclusively or anxiously devoted 
to the object committed to them, than were the memoers of the Federal 
Convention of 1787, to the object of devising and proposing a con- 
stitutional system which would best supp!y the defects of that which it 
was to replace, and best secure the premanent liberty and happiness of their 
country. 

That resolution of the Convention which closed its doors to the public 


gave much umbrage at the time, and exposed the body to great animad- 


version. Yet how wise and judicious was the provision. Their labour | 


was not for their contemporaries. ‘They worked for the far-oif future. 
They spoke to an audience that no legislative assembly yet has ever ad- 
dressed. And as posterity was to test the value of their labours, so pos- 
terity will now have an opportunity of judging reverently and candidly 
of their motives, their reasons, their intentions, their fears, and their 





|he remained so immovable. ‘There I must beg your pardon, Mr Chalk,” 
isaid he, ‘*as I have always understood that, in learning to draw, before a 
| pupil is required to draw from life, the master sets him to work from busts, 
|as being much easier, in consequence of their being perfectly still, where- 
jas, in life, there is always a degree of motion ; I therefore calculate, that 
ithe less I move, the easier I render the task for you, as, admitting that I 
can sit without the slightest movement, it will afford you the same facility 
ws taking my portrait, as if you were drawing from plaster; so now you 
| will see that I shall be as fixed as a statue.” This speech finished, the 
| captain kept his word to the very letter. I never saw anything in animated 
‘| nature so immovable, nor did [ again attempt to disturb him; but in the 
|course of the sitting, the Countess of Chenevix came in, with others, and 
} not seeing the slightest motion whatever in the object from which I was 
drawing, she thought that the captain was a lay figure, the practice in 
| Paris being much more frequent than in London, with portrait painters, of 
\ having a sort of image, where the limbs are made to move in different di- 
|| rections, for the convenience of arranging the drapery thereon, which ex- 
| planation is, perhaps, necessary for some of my readers, who may not be 
artists, or acquainted with all the paraphernalia of their studies. The cap- 
tain’s face was turned in such a direction that the countess could not see 
|| it, and the wig he wore served but to confirm the idea that I was working 
|| from an inanimite model, and she began displaying her knowledge of the 
human proportions by descanting on the merits of the figure, and commen- 
ced by observing that the head was well set upon the shoulders, and that 
the bust altogether was not bad ; “ but, as to the feet, who ever-saw such 
a pair of awkward things? I wonder, Mr. Chalk, that a man of your taste 
\should have selected anything so ill-shapen ! how it reflects upon your 
|judgment as an artist!” For my part, whilst the examination was going 
on, I felt an indescribable degree of embarrassment, and in vain made signs 








hopes. The injunction of secrecy has been removed, and the people of |to the countess that the object of her censure was not a wooden, but a liv- 


the United States may now and henceforward learn and judge for them- 
selves, 





CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S AMERICA. 
A writer in Tait’s Magazine commences a review of Marryat’s book in 
the following whimsical manner :— 
There is to be no end to works upon America. It is the one serious 
subject which never becomes stale, and of which we can never hear 
enough. The reason for this is painfully obvious. We are a little jea- 


lous, and perhaps a very little envious, of our vigorous, hearty, and thriv- || 


ing Republican neighbour ; and, though too proud to acknowledge the fact, 
not a little anxious to ascertain the secret of her astonishing prosperity, or 
ability ‘to go a-head” at so tremendous a rate. In relation to the United 
States, Britain is somewhat in the condition of an impoverished and de- 
caying aristocratic family, excessively proud of its Norman descent ; yet, 
while it affects contempt, sore, and envious of the upstart parvenue, whom 
great wealth, acquired by industry, enables to eclipse it in the external 
signs of rank, as well as in substantial command over the comforts and 
luxuries of life. We look upon America, in short, much as some poor 
outworn French noble of the old regime may upon the Rothschilds, when 
their respective vanities happen to come into collision; allowing that, 
how rich soever those new-gilt brass barons may be, yet they are not the 
less plebeian, vulgar, and unbaptized Jews. In like manner, the people of 
America may be universally the best-educated and fattest-fed, the best- 
clothed, and the best-lodged nation, as a nation, in the world; but then 
they have no Court, no Church, no titles, and no nobility ; and, moreover, 
they don’t, like refined Europeans, swallow their saliva. The working 
people eat molasses with bacon, and maid-servants sometimes go without 
caps, and, in some instances, either for use or ornament, wear spectacles, 


and take a good deal of their own way, just like their mistresses. Now, | 
it is obvious that a people without a Church can have no religion; and 


without a Court, and an aristocratic order, no good-breeding among the 
higher, nor reverence among the lower orders. Bating these social vices 
and essential wants, the American people are found wonderfully like the 
middle and lower classes of the commercial and manufacturing districts 
of Great Britain. As for a lady or a gentleman, it is notorious, that such 
a phenomenon is not to be met with throughout the Union, save in the 
Southern States, where great refinement of manners is to be found, as the 


natural consequence and accompaniment of one set of men and women | 


being the instruments of degrading another into brutes. Captain Marryat, 


we are glad to find, is much less finical as to merely conventional usages, | 


and silver-fork questions, than some of his gentlemanly precursors; and, 
bating a few prejudices, much less addicted to dogmatize and lay down 
the law and Gospel, than his philosophical ones. If liberality enlarges 
his candour, it also impairs the consistency of his judgments on men and 
manners. Allowing for certain modes of thinking, which in him can 
hardly be called prejudice, he is as impartial a writer as he is a quick and 
penetrating observer. It is going far to assert this much, yet we rather 


think the Americans themselves will, on the whole, be satisfied with his | 


report of them, which is saying a great deal. 








SITTING FOR A PORTRAIT. 

Amongst the singular characters who visited me at Paris, for the purpose 
of availing themselves of my professional exertions, was a Captain South- 
bee, who desired to have a fac simile of his features. He was a man of 
gentlemanly appearance, very polite, but rather starched and solemn in his 
manners. When he took his station, in order to be copied, he sat so ex- 
tremely still and stiff, that he looked just like a wooden man. It was in 
vain that I endeavoured to enter into conversation with him ; all I could 
extract were monosyllables, and those he contrived to utter without moving 


a muscle. At last, my patience becoming exhausted, I explained to him | 
t hat it was much better to converse, as it would impart to his countenance || 
a more natural expression, by giving more play to his features, and, conse- | 


ing man. Alas! all in vain; for when a woman, who likes to hear her- 
| self talk, once gets her tongue in play, what power is there on earth that 
\can stop it? I, therefore, was obliged to let it run its full round. 

| The captain, accustomed to pass review, bore all the lady's observa- 
} tions very well, and flinched not one atom until she came to the feet, and 
l then he winced for an instant, but quickly recovered his immoveable stoli- 
| dity, although his face reddened up to the very roots of his hair, which, by 
|| the way, were concealed by his wig. But if the captain was confused, 
| what words can describe the perplexity of the countess when she saw him 
|: move ; for an instant she seemed entirely to lose her self-possession ; at 
| length, recovering herself, she apologised, by saying, 

|| ‘You must pardon me, sir, for having mistaken you for an automaton, 
|| which only could have occurred from your sitting so extremely well. 
! Happy would it be for painters in general if all their sitters would behave in 


‘the same manner ; with regard, sir, tothe remarks I made upon your feet, I 
lean assure you I had no other meaning than to plague my friend, Mr. 
Clark, as, by pretending to find fault with any part of what I conceived his 
|model figure, I knew I was censuring his taste, a point upon which he is 
|| so peculiarly tenacious. You must be aware that, in fact, there was not 
| the least room, whatever for the remarks I made, as nothing, indeed, could 
|| be more inapplicable to the subject.” 
|| ‘The countess, having finished her lengthened excuses, with a very gra- 
|| cious smile, made an elegant obeisance, and departed ; but as she left the 
H room, I heard her ejaculate, ‘Oh! what a deliverance!” The captain re- 
|| ceived her apology in mute silence, only bowing his head, but not altering 
|| the expression of his countenance in the slightest degree ; in fact, the im- 
| perturbability of his demeanor remained unshaken to the end of the sit- 
|| ting, and in every succeeding sitting, until his picture was finished, when 
‘he expressed his approbation of it, by observing, that it was a perfect 
map of his face, and took leave as contented as an angel.—Charley Chalk, 
| No. 3. 





TRIAL OF M. PEYTEL. 

\FOR THE MURDER OF HIS WIFE AND SERVANT. 
COURT OF ASSIZES OF THE AIN. 

| Our readers may remember that a horrible murder was committed on the 
1st November, 1338, on the wife of M. Peytel, a notary of Belley, on the 
Ain, which was at first believed to have been done by his servant as they 
were returning home in the evening, and that the latter was immediately 
killed by his master in revenge for the assassination. M. Peytel was at 
first arrested, and afterwards liberated, but circumstances coming to light 
at a subsequent period: to confirm the suspicions genereily entertained in 
‘that part of the country that he was himself the murderer, both of his wife 
and his servant, he was again arrested. Examinations of the greatest pos- 


|| sible minuteness and sagacity have ever since been constantly carried on 


by the local authorities, and at last, on the 26th ult., he was brought up for 
trial on a charge of the double murder before the Court of Assizes at 
Bourg. Sc intense was the anxiety caused throughout the adjacent dis- 
tricts and in that town by the event, that during the five days which the 
trial lasted, the court was always thronged to excess ; and the popular in- 
dignation was so strong, that every day whenever the opportunity occurred 
on his being brought up from prison to the court, the most ferocious impre- 
‘cations were uttered against him by the populace. The prisoner (Peytel) 
is a short man about 35 years of age, and appeared in court dressed in 
mourning ; he was observed throughout the proceedings to be very pale, 
|and at times much dejected. The number of witnesses for the prosecution 
| was 87, for the defence 30. Among the former were M. Casimir Broussais, 
‘son of the celebrated medical professor, and who married the sister of 
| Mme. Peytel ; M. de Montrichard, another of the prisoner's brothers-in- 
law ; the president of the tribunal of Belley ; the lieutenant of gendarmerie 
of that station, and many other gentlemen of high respectability. Among 
the witnesses for the defence were Doctor Olivier, the celebrated physi- 
‘cian, several other medical men, and various personal friends of the prison- 


er. At the commencement of the proceedings a distressing scene occurred 
in court, by Mme. Broussais, sister to the deceased Mme. Peytel, going 


quently, afford me an opportunity of taking a much better likeness than if | into violent hysterics, and being forced to be taken out of court. 


| 
| 
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——————— 
The indictment, which occupied an hour in reading, after recapitulating || friends of the prisoner, who gave him a good character in his profession ; 
in great detail all the facts of the case, disclosed some new circumstances | and others who deposed that he lived png far as they had seen, on wood 
of considerable importance, on which, indeed, the prosecution was mainly terms with his wife. The most important testimony henerdh was that of 
founded. It appeared that Peytel was a man not of very good character the great anatomist, Dr. Olivier, (of Angers), who gave it as his decided 
previous to his marriage ; so much so that he had failed in trying to get opinion, that the wounds of which Madame Peytel had died might very 
adinitted to the purchase of a notary’s charge at Macon, his native place. | possibly have been caused by balls diverging from a single pistol ; that the 
He afterwards, however, settled to purchase one at Belley, but he had not | pistol might not have been discharged point blank, and that the wadding 
sufficient money to pay for it, and this, among other circumstances tending i might have caused the marks of burning on the face of the deceased. He 
to urge him to procure money, led him to propose, in 1838, to Mlle. Feli- | was also of opinion that she might have lived some time after 1eceiving the 
cité Alcazar, the daughter of a most respectable family of the French || wound, since no great discharge of blood had occurred, and he further 
colonies and of good income, and whose father had been a colonel in the |/thought, contrary to the opinion of all the other medical witnesses, that 
English service. He made a false representation of his circumstances to | she might have been ab:e to speak, as her husband said she had, before she 
her family, and on her mother desiring that the marriage settlements might | died. M. Ordinaire, a ssedlionl aims of St. Laurent, supported Dr. Olivier's 
be drawn up like those of her other previously married daughter, he | opinion. M. Dupre, another physician, did the same. The defence was 
promised that they should be so, but in reality contrived to falsify them, | concluded bv numerous witnesses giving their depositions to the humane 
and it was only after the marriage had taken place that it was found he had character of M. Peytel 
a legal right over much more of his wife’s property than had been intended. || On Friday the a pu Rot delivered his requisitory at consider- 
Within a few hours after the marriage had been solemnised, he commen- | able length, insisting forcibly upon the motives which the prisoner had for 
ced a course of harsh and at times violent conduct against his wife (to H the commission of the crime, and the vast difference in the moral character 
which indeed the naturally giddy temper of the unfortunate lady gave | of Peytel and Lovis Rey, which prevented the supposition that the latter 




















some slight excuse) and in a few days disposed of 50,000 fr. of her money, 
which he appropriated to his own purposes. They continued to live very 
unhappily caaethes, and a separation was wished for by Madame Peytel ; 
but her brother-in-law, M. C. Broussais, persuaded her not to indulge in 
any idea of the kind, and her relatives even rebuked her for what they con- 
sidered the fault of her character. Shortly after this time Peytel contri- 
ved, by feigning that he had made a will, leaving all his property to his 
wife in case of his death, to get her to do the same thing for him; and | 
after the melancholy death of his wife had occurred, and he had been tib- | 
erated from prison for the first time, he had caused this testamentary docu- | 
ment to disappear. On the other hand, it was stated in the indictment, | 
and equally proved by the evidence, that Louis Rey, the man servant, | 
whom Peytel accused of being his wife’s murderer, and whom he had him- 

self killed, was a man of the most exemplary character, and who had served 

with credit in the army, and in all situations in which he had been placed, | 
was of a mild and open character, and most unlikely to be actuated by any 
motives of revenge or cupidity against his employers. The prisoner had 
thrown out insinuations against the man only after his death, and had never 
been known to complain of him before. It was further stated in the indict- | 
ment, and ultimately proved by the testimony of the medical witnesses, | 
that Madame Peytel had received two wounds from twe separate pistols, 
not from a single one, as her husband had pretended ; that they were fired 
with the muzzies of the weapon almost touching her face, her eyelashes 
and skin being burnt by the powder ; that the wounds were in such a po- | 
sition that it was impossible for the servant to have fired them by leaning | 
into the cabriolet, as the prisoner had, on his previous examination, con- | 
tended ; and, finally, that the bullets were such as corresponded to pistols | 
kept in the carriage by the prisoner. The conduct of Peytel, after he had | 
gone for assistance when the murder had been committed, was most strange | 
and inconsistent. It was proved that his wife must have died instantane- | 
ously, whereas her body was found in a flooded meadow by the road side, | 
and must have been carried thither. On seeing his wife’s body he had not 
helped to carry it into the cabriolet, but had left others to do so; had then 
coolly taken the reins to drive on himself, and on coming to the part of the 


| 


road where the dead body of the servant lay, had driven the carriage over || 


it. Some bullets had been found in the servant’s trunk, but it was assert- 
ed in the indictment, and proved during the trial, that the prisoner had 


sent him to buy them himself; and various other artifices which he had | 


adopted, with a view of throwing overwhelming suspicion on his servant's 
character, were entirely unmasked. 


points of very striking importance, further than that he was unable to allege 
any satisfactory reasons for the statements he had put forth, and to account 
for the various contradictions between his history of the murder and vari- 
ous facts proved to have taken place. He persisted in his assertions of his 
servant having fired at his wife from the road, seven,or eight paces off, 
while she was leaning on his shoulder inside the cabriolet, and that his wife 
told him to get out his pistols, and that he ran after his servant, and killed 
him with the iron winch of the carriage wheel. ' 

Several witnesses deposed on the first day to minor circumstances of 
the case. On the second, an old man and his son (farriers) the first per- 
sons whom the prisoner had called to his aid after the murder had been 
committed, deposed that the prisoner drove his cabriolet up to their house 
at Andert, and then made them go back in it to fetch his wife, whom he 
did not know whether she were dead or not. They found the unfortunate | 
lady lying on her face in the field. She was six months gone with child. 
The president of the Criminal Tribunal of Belley, a physician of the same 
place, and the lieutenant of gendarmerie, deposed to their having judged | 
fit to arrest the prisoner when he came to the first of these witnesses to | 
make his legal declaration of the facts of the case ; and they bore full tes- | 
timony to his agitated and suspicious appearance. | 

Some medical men were examined on the second day, and showed that | 
the nature of the wounds on Madame Peytel were such as has been men- | 
tioned above. They also proved that although her body was found quite 
wet when it was taken out of the field, her death had not been caused by 
immersion in water. 

A farmer who lived near the spot where the murder had been committed, 
stated that on his going to the prisoner while in confinement, and saying | 
that he had heard nothing on the evening of the murder, that the pr soner | 
had let an exclamation of joy escape him ; whereas, had he been innocent, | 
the witness thought he would have been sorry that he had not heard the | 
report of the pistol, &c. | 

Several military officers proved, on the third day of the trial, that the 


wounds were made by two pistols, and fired as stated in the indictment. 


Various witnesses were called to speak to the good character of the ser- 


above. 
Of the witnesses summoned for the defence, the principal "part were 


|| against him! 


i 
The personal examination of the prisoner on the trial did not elicit any |; 


| voice, and putting his hand to his forehead. 


vant, Louis Rey, and their testimony was uniformly to the effect stated \| a few doors from Broadway. 


icould have been the assassin. The plan of the prisoner had, he said, been 
|skillfully arranged. Everything had been calculated for obtaining posses- 
‘sion of the fortune of his wife, not only without exposing himself to the 
charge of having murdered her, but even so as to pass himself as having 
‘been an intended victim. On the evidence respecting the immediate cir- 
cumstances of the murder, the procureur-general remarked on the gross 
|improbalnlity that Louis Rey, armed with a single pistol, which, once 
discharged, would have left him defenceless, could have been the murder- 
er. He contended, from the autopsy of the bedy, that she had undoubtedly 
died instantly, and urged that the opinion of M. Olivier lost its importance, 
from the fact that he had not beer able to examine the body. He then 
reviewed the conduct of Peytel after the catastrophe, which he contended 
to have been the opposite of that which an innocent man would have 
shown, and, having gone point by point through the evidence, concluded 
by calling for a conviction. 

_M. Marceranp, for the prisoner, attempted to destroy the impression of 
his being a person of immoral conduct, and asserted that he was honest 
and prudent. Those who knew him thoroughly had borne testimony to 
this truth. With regard to the circumstances of the death of Mad. Peytel, 
M. Margerand said he saw nothing inconsistent with the statement of the 
prisoner, and insisted on the two facts, first, that Mad. Peytel could have 
spoken and walked after being wounded, and, secondly, that she was killed 
by the discharge of a pistol, which was found near the person of the ser- 
vant. What would have been the result if Louis Rey, instead of Peytel, 
had been the survivor? How fatal would the presumptions have been 
On the one hand they had before them a man whose socia 
position placed him above the motives for the commission of such a crime. 
On the other, if Louis Rey had been at their bar, they would have seen 
|the existence of every such motive. M. Margerand then alluded to the 
; evidence which had been given in favour of Peytel, as regarded his gene- 
/ral conduct, and read a letter from M. de Lamartine, in which he signifies 
his belief of his innocence. He concluded a brilliant defence, which lasted 
| for five hours, by expressing his conviction that the jury would acquit the 
| prisoner. 

The prisoner being asked if he had anything to add, and replying in the 
| negative, 

The Presipent summed up the evidence, and 

The jury, after having deliberated for an hour aud a half, returned a 
verdict of guilty, with premeditation. 

| The prisoner, who was very pale, heard the verdict with calmness.— 

When the sentence of death was pronounced, he had a slight nervous at- 
tack, which soon ceased. ‘Ah, my Gop!” he exclaimed, with an agitated 
“Oh, my head is splitting ! 
Oh, my Gop! J shall have an apoplexy!” A single voice in the auditory 





| exclaimed—* Vivent les jurés” but the president immediately ordered 


| silence to be observed. Notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, a great 
crowd temained stationary in all the epproaches to the court, and it was 
/not till after this was dispersed that Peytel was conducted back to "rison. 


| He then scemed to have recovered his firmness, and said—‘t My life has 
|| been stamped with misfortune. 


What signifies a few days more or less ? 
, Tell my friends that I meet death with fortitude.” Peytel has appealed 
to the Court of Cessation. On being taken from court, he was confined in 
| a much closer cell than previeus to the trial. A person who went to see 
| him found him lying on a straw mattress, but was received without any 
| embarrassment. M. Gaverni, the artist, who had been summoned from 
| Paris as a witness for the defence, arrived too late, and was very much 
| grieved at finding he could not give his evidence in favour of the prisoner. 
| Peytel, on the day before his conviction, seemed to be certain of an acquit- 
|tal, and had arranged with his sister to take his departure in the night for 
Macon, to visit his mother. He named a late hour to avoid the cries of the 


| people. 
| 
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